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PREFACE. 


For researches into the state of medicine among the 
Ancient Hindus, wc have several sources of information to 
scrutinise. The remarks of Dr, Payne regaiding the souices of 
information of Anglo-Saxon Medicine may apply here with 
still greater force, ^ 

First IS the ovideiioc of contemporary literatuie about the 
craft of physicians and sui goons, since we are suio that there 
has always been a class of inediome men of ono kind or another. 
Thus find in the Pigvcda, the use of artificial limb as a 
substitute fora limb accidoutaly logt“ From the Maliabhilrata, 
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■ft-e leam that wfieu Pariksit, tie king of the Kurus, became 
certain of his approaching death by snake-biio, due to a 
emss uttered by a sage, he tried to protect himself 
by the constant attendance of a number of physicians, 
■who -vrere -^rell supplied -with antidotesd Again it ia stated 
that -when the great •warrior Bhisma was -wounded in war, 
the skillful army surgeons came to him -with the necossaiy 
medical and surgical appliances to treat his wounds. “ From 
the ilohavagga, we learn that Jivaka, the personal physician 
of Buddha, practised cranial surgery witli success ’ In 
the Malavikagniiiaitra, -we find the use of charmS' — a signet 
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ling as a healing talisman for the cure of snake-bite 
and also we find there a reference to a class of physicians 
•who specialised themsol-ves in Toxicology (Visa-Vaidya),- and 
were held m high esteem for then professional skill by the 
public ^ From the Bhojaprabandha, the administration of some 
kind of ana3sthetic by inhalation before surgical operations 
can be ascertained* Similarly from tbo books of Law, we 
know the relations of the profession to society in general. 
In the Manusamhita, wo have unmistakable testimony of the 
decline of Hindu surgery as the author prohibits the eating of 
cooked lice from the hands of a surgeon. 
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Secoudlv, moniLmeiits or inscriptions scattered about 
the country have to be searched, as references found thoroin to 
the science of medicine, are more trustworthy than documents 
which may have been more or less tampered with by inteipola- 
tions of subsequent writers. Thus wo learn from 
the Edicts of ASoka, that hospitals were established by him 
in different parts of his kingdom, not only for the treatment 
of suffering humanity but also for the brute creation 

Thirdly, personages and scenes in connection with medical 
practice, and figures of herbs may have been represented in works 
of art which must he thoroughly examined. But unfortnnaloly 
we do not possess any such woik of art and so lye can leazn 
nothing to our purpose fiom this source. In the interpredation 
of the subject of the Friezes of the Eani Naur and Ganosha's 
Cave, Dr. R. L. Mitra says,— “The shampooing in i:ho Giincsa 
Cave may be for a parent, but the closo seat with the nght 
^ hand round the neck of the male personage in the other 
would be highly unbecoming m an unmarried fomale. But 
if the stooping figure be taken to be that of a wounded man, a 
wounded priest for instance, the lady may be a maiden nursing 
him without any offence to propriety It is true that the 
appearance of the figuie on the mattress does not indicate 
suffenng from a wound, but in the Ram A^aur frieze, the 
stooping head affords some indication of it 

MamiBariihitri, Ch. IV, 220, 
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Fourthly, the various lands of surgical instruments preserved 
in museums aie to he examined and the reports of finds of sur- 
gical appliances in various localities are to be studied. Wcknow 
what a Hood of light has been thrown on ancient Greek 
surgery by the steady progress of aichmological discovery 
and finds of instruments at Pompon, Herculaneum and else- 
where, and by the study of the specimens preserved in the 
Naples museum, the Athena museum and other museums of 
Europe. But as far as I have been able to trace, our 
museums oontain. no fiiida supplying us with any information 
on the subject 

Fifthly, the htoiMturo of medicine itself should be 
thoroughly imjuirod into and excerpts elucidative of our 
.subject should be eoiuparod with one canothcr. 'The 
detailed (h'scriptioiis of the veiy luimerous Hindu instruments 
not being very minute or picciso, Profcaaor Wilson says, 
we can only conjoeturci what they may have been, from a ^ 
consideration of tho purport of their names, and the objects 
to which they wore applied, in connection with tho imperfect 
dcaciiption given Wc are fortunate, however, in possessing 
a copious medical literature of great mout from very early 
times. Wc shall dosciibe the important hooks in the introductory 
chapter, with short notices of their authors. 

Sixthly, tho comparative study of the science at the same 
period in other countries also furnishes us with valuable matcriala 
as regards tho state of modicino in a country. It is well known 
that Sanskrit works arc often written m a very torso language 

B Ai tiquity of Hmdo Mwiicaiio, fpot-notc, p CB-CO 
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and it might be said -with greater truth about the works of 
early Sanskrit authors, the comment of a learned critic about 
the style of Thucydides, the famous historian, — “the most obvious 
and characteristic of his peculiarities is an endeavour to oxpresi? 
as much matter as possible in as few words as possible, to 
combme many thoughts into one, and always to leave the reader 
to supply something of his own. Hence his conciseness oftep 
becomes obscure.” I could not fonn any idea as to the 
shape of some of the surgical instruments from the descriptions 
given in the test books, and the commentators are often silent 
on those passages. But when I read tho accounts of sinnlai 
insiraments in Greek and Roman iiteratnro, my difficul- 
ties at once cleared up We know with what brilliant results " 
comparative mythology and compaiatiVQ philology have 
been studied of late years, and I am sure that a comparative 
study of medical science by seholans will le^ad to intcrcMt- 
ing discoveries. So I have added descriptions of tho instru- 
' ments according to the Greeks, Romans and Arabs at the o,nd 
of the desciiptions given in Sansknt books . the former serving 
as commentaries on the latter. 


Seventhly, in the accounts of historians, travollors and 
pligrims from foreign countries, may be found notices of 
medical science, as they saw it practised during their sojourn 
in a country, and such impressions, if properly collated, may 
bear impartial testimony to the progress of the science at the 
time. Again, we must enquire if tho original treatises of 
medicine can be proved to have been translated into different 
languages and whether the remedial agents of a country can 
be traced in the ?h jxeiaa of different nabona. Thns we 
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learn from tlie accounts of Houon Tsang and Fa Hian that 
cliaiitable institutions such as hospitals, dispensaries and 
Phnyasalcls (Houses of Charity) were quite common in ancient 
India Arrian informs us in his I^idica that the study of 
medicine among the Brahmans was in great favour,^ We 
know that the standaid works on medicine were translated in 
Arabic in the 8th Century B. C,’ and that various medicinal 
herbs of Indian oiigin found their way into the Greek Materia 
Medica ‘ 

Eighthly, wo must enquire whethei the medical 
practice of ancient times is still resorted to by the 
physicians of the prosoiit days The Hindu system of 
* medicine is still being practised all over India, more or less 
in its original form, and so can still be studied at fiist hand, 
But for our picsent purpose, wc doiivc little or no help from the 
Va%dH of the present generation. They know practically 
nothing about anatomy and surgery which began to doclmo 
during the Buddhist era, and finally all vestiges of the science 
became lost during the Mahoinodan rule. I have spaied no 
pains to exhaust these sources of infmmation so far as surgical 
in3tnimcnfc.s aie concerned. Whether or not I have hecn 
fortunate enough to give just the necessary details of mstru- 
meuts from the best accessible authorities without at the same 
time loading my pages with supeiflous matter, must be left to 
the judgment of my readers to determine. 

* Beal’s Buddhist Ruourds of the Wostorn World, Vol I., P 165, 198 and 
214; Vol. IL, p 18S md Mi. 

* Ariian’s Tiidica c. 27. 

“ Albcm u » India, Sac mu a Pro aoc p VJQC XXXI 

* Roylo B Aijti jQity of BrndnMediemo p 77 113 
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Now li Ei^y be asked why the Science and Art of Surgery, 
which W 9 S sucoeasfally pacfcised in Ancient India, is so 
mneh neglected by the present geneiation of Voids. So ict us 
consider the causes that led to the downfall of Hindu 
Surgery. 

1. The Hindus from a very eaily period hate given up the 
dissection of human bodies — the only trustworthy method of 
acquiring anatomical knowledge — merely because it may 
occasion ceremonial uncleanliness. The Aucientt Hindus were, 
however, fi’ee from such prejudices Manu lays down that 
mere bathing will puriiy aBiahman who has touched a corpse,^ 
whilst stroking a oow or looking at the Sun, having only 
spnnkied his mouth with water will leinovo the defilement duo 
to touching a dead bone “ But even m the Manusamhita, wc 
can ciaee the deelme of Hindu surgery, and his law foi bidding 
any one from eating food from the hands of a doctor 
evidently refers to a surgeon.'’ 

2 The intcifersncc of the piicsts m India, as in Europe 
played an important part They began to cure di&cneca by 
spells, ehariTQs, tests and drugs , and temples have served 
as consulting rooms fur the tieatmcnt as much of the diseases 

133 -Iv II 
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of the body as of the soul. The example of such a temple 
we still find in TarakeSvar where many sick people 
repair to have their maladies cured by dreams, hypnotic 
suggestions and incubation or temple-sleep Similar practice 
was prevalent in Egypt and Greece in olden times. The 
modem practice of using galvanic rings and abdominal belts 
is merely an advanced method of indulging in superstitious 
ideas 

3 The patients always dreaded the surgeon's knife—- especi- 
ally when the use of a general ansesthetic was unknown. At 
the same time, the comparative success of poultices, actual 
and potential cauteiies, and other external applications have 
influenced the Uy mind that operations by knife are not 
always needed.’- The Hindu surgeons themselves believed 
m similar tenets, for SuSruta, the surgeon, remarks that “of all 
cutting instruments and their substitutes, caustics ( or vege- 
table alkalies) are the most important, because by means of 
them, deep and superficial incisions and scarifications may be 
made, and derangements of the three humours ( air, bile and 
phlegm ) may he rectified" , and again he says that “with 
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regard fo siirgioal treataient, actual cautery is said to be 
supeiior to caustics, m as much as diseases treated ’with the 
actual cauteiy do not reappeai', and because it can cure 
diseases irhich are incurable by mediemes, instruments and 
caustics”^ Thus we see that the Hindus were partial to 
external applications as a cure of surgical diseases, and 
gradually they neglected the surgical operations- — one of 
the most important means of acquiring knowledge m 
Jforbid Anatomy and of testing the coirectness of diagonosie, 
in the absence of the post mortem examinations of tlio 
cadavers. Thus net only surgeiy but medicine also suflfcrcd 
materially. 

4 The Hindus always cherish a high regard for thu writ- ' 
ings of their sages, and the earliest works on medicine became 
the standard works and were held sacred. Any idohition of 
their opinions was considered a sacrilege , and all knowledge 
thus soon became stereotyped In later times, none dared to 
question she validity of the statements contained tliGiein, and 
though about three thousand years have elapsed, and though 
the votaries of the science are still honoured and wellpaid, ihc 
science instead of improving has markedly deteriorated. In 
fact, only two authors — Caraka and SuSruta — are original; the 

later authorities — and there is a vast number of them wore 

merely their servile copyists who only differed from them when 
they indulged in some grave errors We have a pmallcl 
in the history of medical science in Europe, where Galon 
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held his away over the profession for about two thousand 
years. 

5. One of the potent causes of progressive decadence in 
the knowledge and practice of surgery amongst the Hindus is 
the rapid spread of Buddhism in India Though Buddha 
sanctioned the use of the lancet in some cases, in cases of a 
doubtful nature he piohibited the use of instruments in the 
treatment of even surgical diseases For example, he allowed 
the surgical treatment of boils by knife/ but he prohibited not 
only the use of the lancet for treatment of fistula-in-ano hut 
the use of clysters also ^ As it would be interesting to know 
the reasons of this prolnbition, I quote the story in full from 
the Mohavagga ( Sacred Books of the East } ” 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at Sfi.vatthi 
as long as he thought fit, he went forth on his journey to 
Kfii^iagaha , and wandering straight on he arrived at Rsiyagaha; 
and there at Eayagaha he stayed at the Veluvana in the 
Kalandaka-nivJipa 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was suffering from 
fistula. And the physician (named) Akfea-gotta lanced it. 
And the Blessed One when he was going round through the 
sleeping-places came to the place where that Bhikkhu dwelt. 

2. Ak^sa-gotta, the physician, saw the Blessed One coming 
from afar , and when he saw him he said to the Blessed One ; ‘ Let 
the venerable Gotama come and look at this Bhikkhn’s orifice ; 


^ Mohavagga, YI 14. 4 & 5, 
’ Ibid, VI 22. S. 

' Ibid VX 33 
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it is like the mouth of an iguana!' And the Blessed One 
thinking, ‘ This foolish feiiow is making fun of me,' kept 
silence and tmtsed atfay. And m that connection, and on 
aocount of that, he called a meetmg of the Bhikkhu-sa??igha, and 
asked the Bhikkhus • 'Is there, 0 Bhikkhus, in that Vihara a 
Bhikkhu who is sick ? ' 

‘ There is Lord/ 

' "What is the matter, 0 Bhikkhus, with that Bhikkhu ? ’ 

'That Tenerahle one, Lord, has a hstula, and Aktsa-gotta 
the physician, has been lancing it/ 

5. The Blessed Buddha lebuked (that Bhikkhu), saying, 
‘This is improper, 0 Bhikkhus, for that foolish one, un- ' 
becoming, mdecent, unworthy of Samaras, not allowable and 
ought not to be done. How can this foolish fellow, 0 Bhikkhus, 
allow a surgical operation to be performed in that part of his 
body? The skin there, 0 Bhikkhus,, is tender, the wound is 
difficult to treat, the knife is difficult to guide. This will not 
redound, 0 Bhikkhus, to the conversion of the unconverted ’ 

And having rebuked him, the Blessed One, after delirenng 
a religious discourse, said to the Bhikkhus ■ ‘ You are not O 
Bhikkhus, to allow a surgical operation to be performed upon 
you in that part of your bodiea Whosoever allows that, is 
guilty of thulIaS:^;aya offence/' 

4. Kow at that time Khabbaggiya Bhikkhus since a 
Burgioal opperation had been forbidden by the Blessed One 
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'la it true, as they say, 0 Bhiikhus, that the KTiabTbaggiya 
Bhikkhua use a clyster T 

‘ It is true, my Lord.’ 

He rebuked them, and having delivered a religious dis- 
course, said to the Bhikkhus : ‘No surgical opperation is to 
be performed within a distance of two inches round the anus, 
and a clyster is not to be used. Whoever does so, is guilty of a 
thulla/ii/caya offence.' 

And thus we find that Jivaka, the famous surgeon, is said to 
have cured a case of fistula-in-ano by the single application 
of an ointment ^ The operation fell into such disuse that 
when ^ankaracharyya suffered from the same disease, no surgical 
aid was thought necessary by the physicians, though it is said 
that he was treated by renowned doctors of the time.- 

From Megasthenes, we learn that “among the Sarmans 
the Hylobioi (living in woods) were held in most honour, and 
next to them the physicians, who arc mendicants and also 
ascetics, like the class above them and the class below them, 


1 “And Glvaka KomSrablia7u7ca healed the fistula of the Magadha King 
Seniya Bimbisflra by one anointing.” 

Mohavlgga (Sacred Boohs of the East), VIH. 1 15, 
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’^rhich. consisted of sorcexeis and fortune-tellers,”^ and 
Strabo'^ mentions nliat tkese physicians “cured diseases by 
diet mther than by medieznal remedies lyhich were chiefly 
unguents and cataplasms 

6. No science can flourish without the suppoit of the 
government of the day. The Hindus became a subject race ; 
and any departure from the traditional store of knowledge 
in the shape of improvement in the quality and additions to 
its quantity was neither tolerated hy the people, who aro 
proverbially conservative, nor countenanced by the royal court, 
for the conquerors brought with them and patronised their 
own hakeems and doctors. Neither the Mahomedans nor 
the English have taken any real interest in the Indian Medical 
Science from preconeieved notions that it contain^ nothing 
worthy of their perusal The Kavirajes again aro so conserva- 
tive in their opinions that they can not boldly advocate 
even the use of such drugs as are of unquestionable value 
in the treatment of diseases, as for esample the use of Quinine 
in Malaria. To this may be contrasted the behaviour of 
Bhavamisra, who lived about three hundred years back and 
who adopted many medieaments of foreign origin. The conse- 
quence can easily be imagined, and in the language of 
Elphinstone, can be thus described: “Physicians follow tho 
practice of their instructor without inquiry, and surgeiy is 
so hr neglected, that bleeding is left to the barber, honc- 
eetting to the herdsman, and every one is ready to administer 

■ Th.I„« IMnodl, p. m 

tlie OrBst MKinnaie. AppeuAixje. p 388-fi9 
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a blister, wbich is done with the juice of the euphorbium and 
still oftner with the actual cautery.”^ 

But we need not enlarge any further. The object of this 
essay is not to write out an cshaustive dissertation on the 
Hindu medical science but by a few suggestive facts, however 
imperfect and fragmentary, to stimulate curiosity and divert 
attention of the diligent scholars to a vast field of research, 
which seems as yet to have been only partially explored. 

It IS proper here to aelcnowledgc that I have on all occa- 
sions freely availed myself of the labours of Drs Wise, Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal, and the translators of SuSruta Samhita 
in the Biblotheca Indica, namely, Dutt and Eocrnle It is 
a groat pity that this translation has not as yet progressed 
boyond three fasciculi. Hocrnlc’s recent contribution, "Osteo- 
logy of tho Hindus,” is a move in the ng’ht direction and we 
hope it to be followed by similar enquiries in other branches 
of the science. Eoyle for the fiist time proved beyond doubt 
tho high antiquity of Hindu luedicine, and established, 
its right position in the history of the science Wise 
is the pioneer of systematic research m this field of study, 
and his sympathetic appreciation of the Hindu system of 
medicine will always be remembered with gratitude by our 
countrymen. Dutt’s Materia Me<bca of the Hindus is a work 
of great merit , and I have deiivcd material assistance from 
the excellent treatise, “ History of Aryan Medical Science,” by 
the Thakore Saheb of Gondal Dr. Bay’s History of Hindu 
Chemistry is a valuable contribution in the cognate subject of 
chemistry- I have borrow'ed from these writers largely, hut 

Hlph 
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I flatter myself it will also be found that I have further 
coUected from various sources a store of valuable informa- 
tion, for which I am in no way indebted to any of my 
piedecessors in rhe same field of research. The descriptions 
of the surgical' instruments of the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Arabs, I have taken from the excellent English transla- 
tions of Paulus JEigmeta, the Extant Works of ^Etius and 
the Genuine "Works of Hippocrates, prepared by the renown- 
ed Adams, for the Sydenham Society I have also laid the 
recent monograph, “Surgical instruments in Greek and Roman 
times” by Hr Milne, largely under contribution ; I only legiet 
that I bad no access to the book a little earlier, otherwise much 
of my labour in search for descriptions of the instruments of 
the Gieeks would have been saved. For the last five years, 
I have been engaged on this investigation and it was when I 
had neany finished, that Milne’s book was mentioned to me by 
the Hon’bleMr. Justice Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancelloi 
of the Calcutta University and the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 

To complete the subject, I have added plates of nearly all 
the varieties of instruments j but they aie more or less hypothe- 
tical as we do not possess any actual specimens of the instru- 
ments of the Hindus. Written descriptions of surgical 
instruments are uninteresting and often fail to convey the true 
idea, which could be easily made evident by the pencil. Foi 
purposes of comparison I have given drawings of instru- 
ments of the Greeks, the Romans and the Arabs, when I 
thought that they might be of value for the propo’ eWda- 
tion of my subject I am mdebted to many authors 
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I am uidebted to autljorri ioi* aome of tlio engravings 

ot the instruments. I Iiave heuii careful to give the source 
whence the bon owed ones are taken, as far as I have been, able 
to ascertain them. If this lias been omitted ui any ease, it is 
from inadveifence, not from design hly best thanks are due to 
them and I heie acknowledge my indebtedness to the authors for 
availing myself of their laboui's without their permission. But many 
new illustrations will be found, and I have appended my name 
to those diawn by myself. These ligures of the suigieal instru- 
ments would be found to tally better with the desciiptions of the 
instruments given in the Sanskrit books than the illustrations 
of the previous authors. The drawings of suvg'ical instiuments 
as given by me would look ramc like the Ilguros in a modern 
catalogue of surgical instrument'^ Some ot my friends could 
baldly behove when they saw the plates that these instiuments 
wcio known to the ancient HuiJiis at such an eaily age This 
feeling of amazement and mciedulaty as reg aids the sin gical 
instruments used by the ancient Hindus has its p-ai’aUel m the 
observations of Billroth ^ about the surgical instruments 
lound m the excavations at Pompeu and now presuived in the 
museum at Naples. He says . " It made a pceuUr impression upon 
me, when I saw before me tins two thousand years old surgical 
aimamentanum of a Roman colleague, differing but slightly in 
the form of the more ordinary instruments from those oi om 
time. AiJi longu, iita hreri'i^' Milne^ also remarks “The 
woikfi of those (Pare, Scultetus and Heister) aie profusely 
illustrated with iiistrumente, some of which can plainly be seen 
to tally exactly with the descriptions of the classical authors.’" 

' BiUrotli’e Surgery. Vol, I, Introduotion, Page 7 Syd Soc. Ed 
Ejnmstt Smiftosl J In, P B 
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la desetibiag the smgical iiibtrumeutSj I Imo confined 
mjself stnetlv to the texts of the authors and coniiiientatoi's 
whom I have quoted, and have ^ivm the oiig'nnil Sanskrit 
passages m the foot-notes These will he of gLcat help to schoLns 
who will tiy to study the subject at tii’st haud, aud piosecuto 
further Mstoneai inquiries TIio ivioreoces in the foot-notes 
do not refer to pigns of any particalais edition of the woik, as 
such pagination causes nieonveni.enee to the readei s who may 
not seccie the edition in qncstiuii; so we have jj'jveu the 
section, and chapter of the hook winch will he found in anv 
edition 

In the translations of Saaskut passages, I have cudvavouivd 
to follow the oiiginai as closely a« possible, except where a 
somewhat free readernig was necessaiw to make the uu'amug 
clear. 


The dates of the ancient Hindu authors of Sanskrit niodroal 
books cannot be ascertained with certainty. In the last 

chapter I have endeavoured to discuss briefly their approximaio 

ages But as I have compared the smgieal instiuments of the 
ancient Hindus with those of the Greeks, Boinans and iVmhs, 
a concise swamaiy of the chronological dates of the Graoo- 
Roman, Arab, and the later authors would he a great help in 
the proper elucidation of my text. 


AntJior%. 

Pythagoras 

Megasthenes 

Ktesks 

Hippocmtes 

Pero of 4J 


DaU. 

580-501. B.C 
300 B C. 

400 BC 
4dOBC 
23odi22 B C 
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XIS 


Auikoi s. 
Dioseoiidas 
Celsas 

Sciiboiiius Lai'gus , . 
Soranua 

Rufus of Ephesus . . 
Galen 

Marcellu:, Empiricus 

Antyllus 

OribasiUR 

Thvotloio Pi'iscianus 
CaeUus Aiivchanus, 
Ato'^cliion 
Actius 

Alexei idar ol Tralle!’ 
Paiilut. Ailgmcta 
Sorapion 
Rluzo'' 

Maly jVbbas 
Avicouua 
Ahul C.issim 
Aveiizoar . . 

Pare 

Scultotus 

Hcister . , 


Bate, 

Fust cenluiy A.D. 

^5-30 B C. to i5-50 A.B. 
45 A D- 

Fiisfc century A.D, 

98-117 A.D. 

131-:!01 A.D. 

300 A.D. 

.3rd century, A D. 
330-403 A.D. 

4th century A.D. 

41 h or .5th century A.D. 
.5tb ccutmy A.D 
.5 til eentuiy A.D 
525-003 A.D 
(500 A D. 

800 A D. 

850-9.32 A.D, 

After 950 A.D 
980-1037 A D 
X llOG A.D 
X 1102 A.D 
1509-90 AD. 

1C50 AD 
1739 A.D. 


1 can net suffer thus work to g() forth without offering at 
least an I'xplanation of, if not an .apology for, the deday which 
lias occurral n tl j ihl cat o i oE tl h thcKis Tt 's ly due 
tq, the auu dental fire wb ch reduoed the types and the blocks 
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for this work to ashes and d\stroyed a part of the mannseapt. 
This portion had to be written again. A^m the task of leading 
proof sheets was kid on me entirely. The oeeiipation of a 
iahorlons profession encroached on my time ; and 1 was not 
fortunate esmigh to secure the co-operation of any worker m 
ihis field of research The result might he anticipated and no 
one is more consCiOns of the unsatisfactory issue than mv&elf I 
had no experience in proof reading, and so mistakes are not 
uncommon Some of the errors wnll be found coi rented 
in the conigeada. As regards the eonections of many of the 
proof sheets of the Sanskrit foot-notes I was assisted by my sou 
HircndrenSth ilukhopadhSja, who helped me much m getting 
this book completed. The authoi will feel obliged if informed of 
any errors that may be detected and of references to mfoimatioiis 
which ought to have been given, and also for any hints ihal 
may make a future edition more useful to the readem. But 
I ha-ie this consolation in my mind that I hate not pushed this 
work through the press huniedly or piefanetorily and I have 
done mj be.st. I have laboured with the usual drawbacks of an 
actiie piufcKsonal life and if this be admitted by the critic as 
an excuse foi enors and failuics, I shall be grateful to him, 

A copious index has been provided foi this woik, wherebj 
anything materia] in the whole book may be leadily found out , 
of which it may be said that it wants no other advantages than 
such as the author had not jiower to give. 

It would not be out of place here to mention that part of 
this essay was read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
dune, July and kugust 1908 The learned President m his 
«nnal address rked as f olWs In the course of the hurt 
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session Dr, Girindranath Mukerjee submitted to the society 
a paper of oousiderable extent, in which he elaborately examined 
the subject of the surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus. 
The questions he has raised, as to the priority of Hindu medicine 
over that of the Greeks, the Romans and the Arabs, are hkely 
to arouse controversy, but in 'whatever way the question of 
priority may be decided, it seems to me truly remarkable that the 
descriptions given in our most ancient books on medicine, of the 
surgical Instruments then in use, should bear a close resemblance 
to the descriptions given not only in Greek, Roman and Arab 
medical writings but in many cases with the descriptions given 
in medcrn works on surgery. I trust that this subject, so 
peculiarly Indian, will uot be left alone and will receive the 
attention fiom investigators which it undoubtedly deserves 

As legards the trausliteration of Sanskrit words, we have 
emidoyed the method adopted in the Congress of Orientalists 
and oireulatcid in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
ignoring m fact, the unpleasant characters of the Sacred Book 
of the East. 

' Joamal and Procoodi«f;s of the Ajaiatic Society of Bengal, Tol V, 1909, 
Annual Adcli'oae, p XXX. 
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THE 


Surgical Instriiffleuts of the Hindus. 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION. 

ANCIENT MEDICAL AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 

The Science and Art of Medicine, like many other diffeient 
branches of learning originated with the Hindus They consi- 
der the art of healing a.s an Upaveda and it is genoi-ally known 
As Ayurveda, that is the art of piologing life. Like the Yedas, 
they trace the oiigin of the science to God, the fountain of 
all true knowledge. Bramha transmitted this heaven-bom 
science to this woild for benefit of the mortals in one of the 
sacred writings, the Ayurveda. 

It was composed as a sub-division of the Afcharva Yeda and 
consisted originally of a lakh slokas or a hundred thousand 
stanzas, divided into a thousand chapters. Then considering 
the short span of life and inadequate intelligence of man, 
he divided the book into eight parts^ as follows — 


Susruta .Samhita, I. i. 

Caraka Sarfihits, I xvv 


^W-'- 


irre 
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1 ^alya Tantra or Major Surgery 

2. Salakya Tantia or Surgery of parts above tire Cla-vicles, 

3. KEya Cikitsa or Inner Medicine. 

4 Bliutudja or Demnology 

5 Kaumruabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics. 

C. Agada or Toxicology, 

7. Easaydna or Tieatment to prolong life. 

8. Vajikaran.i or Tieatment to stimulate the sexual porver. 
The book is no more available norv, Susruta being the 

authority for the above information ^ 


A different view is held by others, who trace the origin 
of Hindu Medicine in the verses of the Egveda ^ 


1! 

SuBruta Sarfilntj,, I i. 

^ira^^ssrri^rr i ^ifsT 'sfTOTfrrtn 


Caraka Saralutli, I, xxx 

The origin of medical science, ai quoted iti the .above pas^iage of Cavaka, 
doee rot however a^ree with the anew espressed hi' the antlmr in the Sutia 
Sthana, Ch. I (See footnote 1. P 4) In Oh. XXX, we find that an 
attempt had been made to make a compromise between the two views of 
Agnive&i. and Su&nta. Evidently tins was the v.oik of a later redactor, 
possibly Drdhavala 

H 'aly'=^ 

’9T^=^wtTt * ’?* H 
Caraka Saihhita, I. vxx 
t i uha b3 Vj 
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ATHARVA VEDA. 

“ On examining the contents of the Atharva Veda more in 
detail, we find that the hostile charms it contains are duected 
largely against various diseases or the demons which aie 
supposed to cause them There are spells to cure fever 
(takman), leprosy, jaundice, dropsy, scrofula, cough, ophthal- 
mia, baldness, lack of vital powei, fractuies and wounds ; 
the hite of snakes or injurious msects, and poison in 
general ; mania and other ailments These chaims arc accom- 
panied by the employment of appropriate herbs. Hence the 
Atharva Veda is the oldest liberaiy monument of Indian 
Medicine”^ This Veda can not belong to a period later 
^han 1005 B C, but possibly earUer® It exists in the 
recensions of two different schools. That of the Paippalsda 
IS only known in manuscript, discovered by Prof. Buhlcr in 
Kashmir and described by Piof. Eoth in his tract Der Atharva 
Vdda in Kaschmir (1875) The printed text, edited by Roth 
and Whitney in Berlin 185G, gives the recension of the 
Saunaka School.'' It has been tianslated into English Piose 
by Whitney, 2 VoL , into English verse by Giiffith, 2Vols, 
Benaies, 1897, and with the omission of the unimportant 

Modonael’s San&knt Literature, P. 196 

Kalliika Bhatta’s, Com mental y on Mann SamKita, Ch III, Sloka I. 

* On the date of Atharva Veda, see pp GXL — GLXI, Piof Lanman’a 
Edition of Whitnej’s Tcan^jl , Piof Mcdonuel’s Sanskiit Literature, pp, 
1S5--2U1 

* I u*. Ver rnra n tbe Jonmal of t e Am Or Bt>e VoL XH 
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hymns, hy Bloomheid^ into English Prose, with riutes, in 
Vol XLIII of the Sacred Books of the East. 

CARAKA SAMHITA 

In the Car.ikd Samhita, we find that Brahma taught Dakaa 
the science of raedicinc , Daksa became the preceptor of the 
Asrin twins, they m their turn became the teachers of India 
and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadvaja who was 
sent by a conclave of sages to learn the art for the welfaie 
of the human race ® Bhaiadtaja had Punarvaau Atreya and 
the others as discip’es. Atieya’s students were Agnivesti, 
Bhela Jatak.irna, PaiTusira, Harita and Khiriapani, all of whom 
became celebiated as the aathuis of tieatises on Medicine ; 
thf Caiaka S-imhita being a revised and improved edition^ 
of the tteaiLsc of AgnivcSOj which was declared to be the 
be.st pnidiiclion. ' Caraka did not, hoivever, ledact the whole 

' He has ai'-o eihted the Kdttsika Sfilra of tlie Atliarva Vttda, with 
cxtiAtt-i jiLm the commentaiies ot Danta and Kesava (see Yul. XIV' Joum, 
Alii OiSent. Ssic 1. It ib very useful as 5, help tu the propel uiitkiauuiding 
oi the mtau,ng ot a hjnin. 

JIT iJT^lirTTHtSTOT 11 
T% ini irsmfd; i 

gsiMct; 11 

iflDT^TiT ^ tigiT 1 

Caraka S.ii&hit,", I i. 

rKrarc. I 

widti; mtrrPig n 

II 

HTiJniTT?Fi^^i fflpw It 
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book; — the last forty-four chapters^ wore edited by Drtjha- 
vaUj® a native of Paiichanadapura, long supposed to lefer 
to Punjab (the land of five iivers) but at present identi- 
fied with a town in Kashmir by Dr. Hoernle Two other 
works, the treatises of Bhela and Haiita, are still extant , the 
former existing in manuscript in the Tanjore Library* and the 
latter as printed texts by Kavirajes K. C. Son and B L. Sen, 
of Calcutta.® 

Now as regards the age’of Caraka, there is great diver- 
gence of opinions. The Indians generally believe him to be a 
Esi of great antiquity while the European scholars try 

^ ]?cir a dtsouaaion on tho part added liy Drdliavak, see Hoernle’s Studies 
*in Ancient Indian Medicine, J It A S 1908, P 997-1CI02 Also see pp. 11-15 
in the V'anausadlii Darpina, Vol I , by Kaviraja Biraja Charan Gupta, 1008 

?DT 5 )i 

ii 

Caraka Eaniliits., VIII, xu. 

fn€t3Er!^sBit3!«i efiw n 

uT^enT i 

»iTr45Eq g^iweiw 11 

Ibid, VI, XXX 

> Hoenilc's Studies m the Medicine of Ancient India, Parti, Osteology, 
Introduction, p 2 See also Ins aitiole on “The authoiship of Caraka Samhita*' 
111 the Archil) fur d%e Gmohiohtu dcr Mediwti, 1907 

■* See BunioU’s Tanjore Catalogue 17o 10773 ot Sanskrit Mss., P. 83. 

" Tt If) doubtful whether the HSiIta Sathhita is the genuine work of the 
Ife- Hi'-itfi- The ps inted text refers to Caraka Suaruta and even VSgbhata, 
who n e lec d Iv poetanor to HSnta., 8re the Foot t* 3 P 0 
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to connect him with hisknical events of more modern times. 
Sjivain Levi has recently discovered in the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Trip'daLct that Caraka was the 
Court Physician of the Indo-Scythian King Kaniska, in the 
first century AD.^ But the following objections are to be 
met With before his conclusions can be accepted as proved — 

1. The age of Kaniska is not yet settled, the probable 
limits of his reign being from the first century B C to the 
second century A. D," Utioreover in the Buddhist TripitcilhG/ 
referred to, the name of Caraka is simply mentioned as the 
Court Physician of the King Kaniska but there is nothing to 
identify him with the author of the book The same name, 
found in diffeient places, does by no means signify the same 
person. 

2. The time assigned to Caraka by the Indian medical 
tradition is of great antiquity. With regard to the chronolo- 
gical position of the thiee old authors, he is mentioned as 
anterior to Susruta and Y^bhata L® * 

3. Dr. Say has pointed out that the name Caiaka is 
patronymic m the Veda.* It is quite possible that a much 

1 See Journual Asutmue — July to December 1896, p 444- to 4H4 and 
January to June 1897, p 3 to 42 , also Indian Anticiuary Vol XXXII, 190.1, 
p 382 and Viena Onental Journal, Vol XI , p 164 
^ See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, P. 223-26 
Dr. Fleet in J E. A S , 1906, P 079 

Dr Bhandarkar m J. R. A. S (Bombay Blanch), Vol. XX, P. 269 
J A S B. Vol XXXIX, 1870, p 65 and 126 

“ ciqm: t 

V 1%vr ^ uJf tl 

Har’ta Samlnta, Par''iL5it»dhsya, 

** Dr P C BSj I Hutesy of Hindu ChemieLrY Introduction P X. 
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Inter nainoB'ike of his, is referred to b}" the Tripitaka, ]Xist as 
we know that moie than one Vaghhata apjieared as snecessful 
physician. Again we have evidence that eminent physicia^ns 
in later times were called Caraka by way of a compliment 
and so Vagbhata was called Caraka of Sindh or Smdhicara. 

4. Panmi wrote special Sutras for the Agnive§as and the 
Carakas.^ These names must have been famous before Panmi’s 
time, otherwise he would not have wxittcn special Sutras for 
them. Prof. Goldstucker has conclusively proved that Panini 
could not have flouiished later than the sixth century B. c ^ 

6. Patalijali wiote a commentary on Caraka’ He 
flourished during the second century B. c. Both CakrapSni- 
datta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor of Caraka 
Saihhita ^ So Caraka must have flourished long before 
him, for unless his work was regarded as a standard work of 
authority, Patailjali would not have taken so much pains to 
write notes on the book, and still more for issuing a redaction. 

6 The intciiial evidence of the hook itself speaks against 
such an assumption Tliere is no salutation to any diety at the 

I paniiii I. 3 107. 

\\ Ibid, 4 1 105 

URT i CIRR ! * * * * * * * ^ qTmK t ! ■* * * . 

® Goldstucker'a Panini ; and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, P. 254. 

Quoted in Lagliumanju?® of Nagesa Bhatta (Ray). 

* H'^TRT'EI— i 

1 ide H&lntat on n the AynrvedSrthadipikR. 
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teginmag of the book, — a custom invaiiably found to be obsoTvod 
m the more modern compilations There is complete absence of 
Pagjanic theology m the Caraka Samhita, nor is there any 
reference to SrikyaMuni and his religion Kaniska was a great 
patron of Buddhism, and it might naturally be expected from the 
Court Physician of the king to describe the charitable hospitals 
which we know from the edict of Aioka, to have flourished in ei ei y 
quarter of India On the contrary we find descriptions of a hospital 
as reserved for rich men only at their own houses Those gods 
and godeases that figure so prominently in the Furaaas were 
unknown during his timed Beef was not then, apparently, a 

’ No doubt the names of Laksml, Kraja and Vaaudeva ocoar m Cikitsita 
Sthiiiam, Chapter XXV, but it should be remembered that they oceur m thei 
Sapplement added hy Drdhavali in later times 

w era inrafra ^ i 

u?r vrar'^ ii 

Hun wvi WTH wnr h fimr it 

srat orarc^t fervid orarffi w i 

^raitrara vrara w i 

^raiTT ii 

vw JnfRjfrarbd i 

Caraka SarnhitS, VI, -^xv. 

Bat Krena and VSsudeva are mentioned in Panmi as demigods, having 
many adherents who formed a class, “^ivi^WT>«,T Pamni 4. 3 Qg 
Again the passage may be m interpolation of a subsequent Vaisnaha Vaid 

So Brsavadhvaja is also mentioned m Drdhavala’s Supplement, as a god to 
he worshipped during the preparation of some medicines 


VEI 
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forbidden food, for it is spoken of as an article of di-et that 
should not be indulged daily, ^ nor should it be used m 
excessive quantity as it is mentioned as a cause of the disease, 
Vata-Rakta ® 

The style of the book is antiquated and decidedly savours 
that of the Brahmanas, Naya and Vaisesiki systems occur m the 
text,® and so piobably the book u’as witten. long before the 
compilation of these 'Sutras, 

Edlt'KiQis — The book had undergone seveial editions It 
was edited by Jibjinanda Yidyasagar, Calcutta, in 1877 and 189G 
(2nd Ed ) j by Gang^dhar Kaviratna, Berhampnr, 1879 , by Gupta, 
Calcutta, 1897 , with commentary by Cakrapanidatta, Calcutta, 
1892-93 , by Ja^odSnandana Sarktiir, with Bengali translation, 
1894 

Translations — It had been translated into English by A C. 
Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1897 Oaraka was ti anslated from Sanskiit 

And we find thfit tlie antidote to poison called I'l siaid to have 

been told by Tryambaka (Siva) to Baiaiavana (Kuveraj. 

Oataka Samhita, VI xxv. 

Also we find the name of KArttikeya mentioned m See IV oh viii, 

JT^ai 

^ f^'RT'g ifNiV »TS?tfrrfJiq' I 

Ibid, I V, 


* Vide HI 


Dud, VI 
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into Ai-abic is the heginmng of the eighth century and hi. 
name “Sharaka Indianub” occuis in the Latin tianslations of 
Avicennaj Ehazes and Seiapion. ‘A translation of the Karaka 
fiom Sanskrit into Persian and from Persian into Arabic 
is mentioned in the Fihrst, ( Finished 987 A.©.). It is 
likeivise mentioned by Alberunr , the translation is said 
to have been made for the Barmekides. Alberuni s chief source 

on Medicine ivas ''Caiaka. i© the Aiabic Edition of Ali Ibn Zain, 
from Trabaristan.”* 

Commentaries — 

1, Patahjali — 2nd century bo — not available 

2 . CakrapSuidatta’s Oaraka Tiitparya Tika, or Ayurveda- 

dipika* — 1060 A.D. 

S, Haneandra® — 1111 a©,- — ^not available. 

4. SibadSsa’a Caraka-Tattva-Pradlpika 

5 . Qangadhar’s Jalpa-Kalpa-Taru — 1879 A©. 


* Proi^edingB of the As Soo , Bengal, 1870, September 
® Remand, Memoire stir Vhidti, P 316 

* Masmaller’s Soiened of Ltanguage, Vol I., P 168, Poet Note. 

* Sacbau’s preface to India, P XL, 

® See Caraka Sarcihita with Cakrapanidatta’a Commentary by Kaiirajri 
Sarinath Visarada, Calcutta, 189'5. 

* A Commentary written by Saricandra ie referred to in the Sanskrit 
Slokas narrating the geneology of Maheevara. the author of VigvaprakSsa and 
Sahasahiacarita, who fiounshed during the reign of Suhasanka, king of 
Gazipnr in 1033 Saka (1111 A D. Wilson). 
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SUSRUTA SAMHITA. 

The nest tieatise on Hindu Medicine is the Su^iata 
SAmhifca. Susrata -was the son of the sage Visvamitra,'*- 
A contemporary of Kama. He leamerf the Science of Medicine 
from Divodasa, surnamed Dhanvantari, iing of Benares, 
at his Himalayan retreat. According to SuSruta, Divod^a 
w,is the inoarnaiion of Hhanvantan, the eelebiated physician of 
the gods in heaven, and he first propounded the Art of 
Heahng in this woild.^ SuSiuta represented the Surgical 
School while Caraka was pre-eminently a Physician in 
practice. 

. As regards the authorship of the hook, opinions differ. To 
Su^ruta, Dhanvantari addressed his lectures on Majoi Surgery,® 

y Mj,Ii 4 ,bhj.iata, Aimaaiana Parva, Oh 139, Vs, 8-11. 

fw'a ii 

tjusruta Samliitl, V. li. 

ftsRulh^lcf: f 5ti i 

Ibid, VI. Ixvj. 

tMTfhs ^jsrrersr ii 

Ibid, VT. xxviii. 

® 

' Ibid 1 i 

HiOThvfh 1 H wvwfefh I HcWfiWJfisj 

I 


Hwd L 
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which he reproduced in this work But in the opening 
lines of the book, salutation is offered to Eiahnia., Paksa, 
Asiins Indra, Dhanvantan, Susmta and others^ This shows 
that Susiuta can not be the aufchoi of the w'ork or at least of 
the work in its present shape, for no author can offer salutation 
to hiniself. By “the others” are no doubt meant the notable 
surgeons who practised and tanght the Science of Surgery 
and who were either contemporary with or posteiior to Siisiuta. 
Possibly the original Susruta Samhita bad been lecast and the 
redactor could appropnately offer a salutation to the oiiginal 
author and to other surgeons who flourished before him. Theie 
is also an Indian medical tradition, noted in Dalian acaija’s 
Commentary, which assigns the impioved and supplementecj 
edition of Susruta'"s original work to KagarjJuna,^ the celebiatcd 
Buddhist Chemist, who is said to have been, a contemporary of 
the king Ssfcvahana.’^ 

In the third chapter, Susruta enumerates the subjects des- 
cribed by him, — the chapter forming an index of the book 
Therein he mentions the five principal divisions of his book 
and says that the Uttara Tantra or the Supplement would be 

Suirnta Sataliita, I 

" ifw uftS ’giusifirfh i nfhwrihftf 

Dallana s Commentary to Sfisruta, I i. 

See also t)r Cordier's Reoeutes Decouveites, pp 12-13. 

“ See Harsaaanta by VSna. * 

Beal a Buddhsf Roeurd-^ af the Weetei n World, Vol II , P, 2Uy, 212, 21(3. 

Ati.ha'iilu<fn,il Survey o£ S. India. 

IntivnL a hiU n u Budh, In P 5(ltk 
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described afterwards.^ Now the fact that the sixth part was 
appended to the work as a Supplement or Uttara Tantra {i e., 
after treatise) clearly shows that it was wiitten afterwards by 
another surgeon and added to the oiigjnal tieatise If the 
original Susruta wished to have six divisions of his book, he 
would have mentioned it clearly in the index and would not 
have, after stating that his book consisted of five parts, added 
that “the Supplement would be described afterwards,” ■“ which 
seems to be an interpolation of the Supplementor to pass 
his edition as the orgmal work of the author Again at 
the end of the fifth section, there is a passage describing 
the iraportantce of the Ayurveda, which was meant as the 
.conclusion of the book by the author,’^ It is to be noted 


^ TTTUrfirrfB 1 cf^ I 

^1^51 1 ^ I i ’sf'ei wn. i <T^vix: 

I 

V 

-isujnjRiiT sifi i 

Subtuto. SamliitS, I, in. 


^r^siK'-^mtaicrKtri ii 

<T¥ Mf^mn'aujjutcr I 

S'SFDrabl 3?TWHrrerjTB. I 


Ibid, 1. 1. 


ctauis^'li^raT^ I 

THtfuai g I 

wnm q iq -q 11 


lb d y 
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that at the end of no other sections do we find a similar 
passage. He also writes “Thus one hundred and twenty 
chapners are described” but adds "The other diseases 
shall be described in the Uttam Tantra” : the latter part no 
doubo is an interpolation of the Supplementor. Moreovei, in 
the opening lines which serve as a preface to the sixth part, 
the authority quoted for the diseases of the eye is Nimi, the king 
Janaka of Mithila and nob Dhanvantari.^ But in the first 
chapter of the first section, it is described that the sages wanted 
Dhanvaatari to teach them Salyatantra or Major Surgery only 
and he consented to their request. And this subject he treated 
in detail in the five sections of the book. In the Supplement, on 
the other hand, are described the other branches of the science 
such as Minor Surgery, Inner Medicine, &e Probably this pait 
was added afterwards to give completeness to the tieatise , and 
the original Su^ruta was called Vrddhya or the Old by the 
commentators to distinguish him from ihe Supplementor. 

Sasrata’s work is specially important to us as having two 
whole chapters (vii and viii of Section I } devoted to the 
descriptions of Surgical Instruments and one whole chapter 
(sxv of Section I) ro the principles of Surgical Operations 

The age of SiiSruta is also involved in obscurity. Nothing 
can be ascertained from the fact that he was a son of Vi&vamitra', 

* ’?!<iiTUT5IT ( 

mwFHnitiaTfVrfiTn u 

' Snsruttt Saifiluts, VI i. 

I Visvamitra is the golva name so the Uifiie m*’ e til “ toivs Uf 

the great \ irkiu trs or to liu dos^ U 
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for the age in which the latter lived is not known to us But 
he must have flourished during the Vedic Age as many Vedio 
Hymns are ascribed to him In the Mahsbharata, SuSnita is 
mentioned as one of the sonsofVisvamitra^ and in the Snsruta 
Samhita the author is often described as his son. The age of 
the great epic has, with good reasons, been fixed at 1000 B.c, 
So Susiuta mast have flourished much earlier. The latest limit 
which we can assign to Susruta is 600 B.c, as “ there are 
indications in the SafajMtha Brdhmana, a secondary Yedic work, 
that the author of it was acquainted with the doctrines of 
SuSruta” as regaids the Osteology. “The exact date of that 
work IS not known, but it is with good reason referred to the 
.sixth century B.c” Again in the Atharva Veda, in the 
tenth hook, there is a hymn on the creation of man 
in which the skeleton is desenbed according to Atieya and 
SuAuta.^ “The large portion of it (Books I to XVIII) 
indeed admittedly belongs to a much earlier period, possibly 
as eaily as about 1000 3 0 , and the hymn in question is 
included in this older portion’'"'. This shows that SuSruta 
could not have flourished later than 1000 e.c. 

Again in Hasti- Ayurveda, a book on the Treatment of 

****** 

MahabhSrata, Anasi?ana Parva, Ch. IV. 

= See J. R A. S., lOOG. P. 91o , 1907, P. 1 

' ’ Hoernle's fitutliep in the Mtdieine of Ancient India, Pait I, Ostculogy, 

introdnet on P 9 
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Elephants by PaiakSpya, we find the Surgical instruments 
described aftei the manner of Susruta. Palakapya lived as a 
Yetennary Surgeon in the Court of Romapada, King of Anga, 
which had as its capital the famous town of Campa, identified 
with the modern to^inof Bhagaipur, King Romapadawas con- 
temporary with king DaSaratha, the fathei ofRa;ma, the hero of 
EamaTana ^ Here we h-ave a corroborative evidence of the 
age ofSuainita. 

Snsruta is mentioned in the VartfiLas of Katyayana® who 
flourished during the fourth centuiy B.c. 

W'e have alluded to Nagagjuna,® the Buddhist Chemist, as 
the redactor of the Suaruta SamhitS He is said to have been a 
contemporary of kmg Kaniska that is about the first centuiy * 
B.c. 

Another revision was undertaken by Candia^, the son of 
PisaU, the author of Cikitsa-kalika. He revised the text 
which must have fallen then into a state of corruption. The 
probable date of Candrate is the ninth ceiituiy ad * 

wntwi I 

■Rimsyana, TakklEndam, Ch IX. 

See a!ao Ranuyana, i, II, 13-20 , Mahabharat, ih, 110, 10008-9 , Bliatravat 
Iw 2.i, 7-10 

® vl# 55l^cf t 

’ Possibly more than one K-agarjjSna appeared in ancient India as a 
chemist. Alberiin! says “He lived nearly a hundred years betore oin time” 
-(India, I. P. 189) Ragtorangial places him in the 3rd century b.c. (1, Ta. 

1T2-173) The modem scholars are of opinion that the founder of the Maha- 

3^ AExa system Lved m tlie jiisfc centtiry a d 
i Osteology p iOa 
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There is no doubt of the tradition that Susruta’s work was 
redacted, for the author could not write such a passage as follows • 
“The surgical treatises of Aupadhenava, Anrabhra, SuSruta and 
Pouskalavata from the basis of other treatises on the subject.”^ 
CoTiiinentatoTs. ^ — 

1. Calcrapanidatta — Yanumati — 1060 A.D. 

2. ' Gayadasa— - century a.d. 

8 Jejjatacaryya 

4. Bhaskara. 

5 Madhava. 

6. Bramhadcva. 

7. Dallanackryya — Nibandha Sariigrah a— 1 2th century A.D, 

8. Ubhalta (Kashmir), 

Editions — SuSruta Saibhita has been edited by Madhusudan 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1835 , by J. Vidyasagar, 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 
1889 , by A. C Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1888-95 , by Prubhuram 
Jibanaram, Bombay, 1901 ; and by Virasvami, Madras. 

This book has been translated into English m part only by 
U. C. Datta 1883, A. ChattopadhySy 1891, Hoernle 1897, 
Calcutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica, It has been translated into 
Latin by Hessler and into German by Vullurs. 

The book was translated into Arabic before the end of the 
eighth century AD It is called " Kitab-Shawshoon-al-Hmdi ” 
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SusTuta Samhita, I. iv. 
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and also mentioned as “Kitab-i-Susrud” or Book Snsruta by Ibn 
Abilisaibial. Ehazes often quotes Sarad as an authority m 
Surgery.^. 

VAGBHATA I. 

The nest author of celebrity and whose work is still 
extant is Vagbhata I or Vagbhata the elder, the author of 
Astahga Samgraha (i.e.. Compilation of the Octopartrite Science). 
In later times, a namesake of his, wrote another work called 
Astafiga Hrdaya Samhita (or the best Compendium ie, the 
Heart of the Octopartrite Science). In the Uttara Sthana, 
Vagbhata the younger distinctly states that his Compendium is 
baaed on the Compilation of Vagbhata the elder ® 

As regards the age of Vagbhata the elder, there is the same 
uncertainty as with his predecessors We are however sure 
that he is postenor to Oaraka and Susruta for be refers to 
these writers by name.® 

The chronological relation of the three early authors is des- 
enbed in a popular couplet that Atreya, SuSruta and Vagbhata 
were the three great medical authors for the three Yugas— 

^ “Hb next description is from an author named Sarad, whom he fre- 
quently quotes in other parts of has works”. 

Adam s Commentary on Paulne ^ginotta, VI Ixi. 



Agtafiga Hfdaya Samhits, Uttara Sthana, Ch XL, v. 82 

^ By name, e g in Samgraha, Bombay ed., Vol. I, p. 246 ; VoL II, P 421 
Again quoted from Oaraka, Ibid.. Vol I, pp. 20, 93 ; Vol, 11, pp. 212 213 
eiT^ruam from Suinita I, YdL 1 pp. 109 12] 177 247 VoL II p' 300^ 
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the Treta, Dvapara and Kali, respeotively,^ They are known as 
tho Vrddha Trayi or the Old Triad. This medical tradition 
goes irtnch against the conclusion of Or. Hoernlo that Yagbhatal 
must have flottnshed early in the seventh century A.D. One of 
the reasons put forward by him is the fact, that “ the Buddhist 
pilgrim I’Tsing, who resided ten years in the Nalanda Uni- 
versity (in Bihar) from about 675-686 a.d., states in Records 
of Buddhist practices that the eight arts (i.e., the branches of 
medicine) formerly existed in eight hooks but lately a man 
epitomised them and made them on. one bundle (or hook).”® 
Profe^or Jolly understands by it the Su^ruta Samhita while 
Dr. Hoernle points out with more reasons that it refers to 
Vagbhata Ts work, the AstSnga Samgraha ('i.c, the Compila- 
tion of the Octopartrite Science) and rules out SuSruta 
by the word “ lately,” But the description that TTsing 
gives of the contents of the book does not warrant any 
reference to either. Moreover, he has not given any 
reason why Vagbhata IPs book Astahga Hrdaya Samhita 
(the best Compendium of the Octopartrite Science) might 
not be alluded to by PTsing. Dr. Hoernle, however, rules him 
out by date for “he can not be placed earlier than the 
eightth century”-— an assertion unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever. All that he has proved is that “Accordingly it is 
prohatfle that all these three medical writers (Madhava, Dr<^ha- 
bala and Vagbhata II) come in the period from the 7th to the 


^ See £oot-nete 3, P. 6. 

* rising: RoGords o£ the .Buddhist Religion. Transl. by) Professor 
Tahakusu, P. 138. 

» J. B. A. S., 1907, P. 413. 

6 Osteology Introduotion P 10 — 11 
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9tli century A.D ^ at no very great interval from one another,” 
and this proof is based on the age of Vagbhata I as sugges- 
ted by I’Tsing's remarks. Thus he has taken for granted what 
he is required to prove. He has shown that Susruta is anterior 
to Vagbhata I, and Vagbhata II is posterior to him. 
But in trying to prove that Vagbhata I lived in the seventh cen- 
tury he cannot assume that Vagbhata II lived in the eighth. 
Another evidence adduced in support of his conclusion 
is the fact that the non-medical version of the list of bones of 
the human body as contained in the Law-book of Yajfiavalkya 
presupposes earlier uncorrupted forms of lists of bones both in 
Caraka and SuSruta, and "the corrupt recension, traditionally 
handed down, must have come into eristence at a later date,’' 
that is to say, between the date of Yajfiavalkya (350 ad) and 
Yagbhata I, the latter of whom is proved to have copied from 
the corrupt recensions of Caraka and SuSruta Thus the older 
recensions still existed m the fourth century A D. and if we add to 
it the interval of time necessary for the texts to have fallen 
into a state of corruption, we get the early seventh century a d. 
for Vagbha^ L But we must remembei that there is nothing 
to prevent against the supposition that Yagbhata I lived 
before Yajnavalkya, There might have been two recensions of 
the texts available during Yajuavalkya's time, one corrupted and 
it might or might not have been the work of Yagbhata I and 
mother true version which was availed of by the sage Yajfra- 
valkya. And similar events have happened, as has been pointed 
out by Dr. Hoemle himself, in our own generation 
Gangadhar’s recension of Caraka is a corrupted form of the text, 


/ttd, p 10 
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while the recension given in Jibananda's edition is the tradi- 
tional text of Caraka, No critic -would I think jump into the 
conclusion that Gangadhar lived three or four eentuiies after 
Jibananda Again if it he true, as he contends, that Su^ruta 
was redacted by Yagbhata I, we could easily imagine that 
Yajnavalkya copied his list bones from the original Susruta 
and not from the redaction of Yagbhata I. So we see that the 
age assigned to VSgbhata I, or the seventh century A.D. can not 
be accepted as proved. Dr. Hoemle says . “It should, however, 
be understood that these conclusions regarding the date and 
authorship of Vsgbhata I, are not put fon\ard as established 
fact.” 

* Let us recapitulate the objections that can be urged against 
the conclusion that Yagbhata I lived m the seventh century 
AD. 

1. Yagbhata I is believed by the Indian medical men to 
have flourished long befoie the Christian era. By some, he is 
connected with the court of Yudhisthira, but his name is 
nowhere mentioned in the Mahabharata, Atreya, Susruta and 
Vagbha-ta arc described as the Old Triad or Vrddhya Trayi and 
they were the authorities for the Treta, Dvapara and Kali Yugas, 
respectively It is curious to observe that Dr. Hoemle in 
arguing against the conclusion of Prof. Jolly that Susruta is 
meant by I’Tsing, takes advantage of this Indian medical 
tradition that Su§ruta flourished during pre-historic times, but 
does not mention the same tradition with regard to Yagbhata X, 
which goes against his own conclusion. On the other hand 
the same objection does not apply against Y5:gbhata II 

2 The name of Yagbhafa. 1 3 book Compend nm of the 
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Octopartirite Science, no doubt, agrees very well with the 
description of ITsing that "lately a man collected them into one 
bundle.’' But Ysgbhata IFs book “The best Compendium of the 
Octopartrile Science” is equally suggestive, though Dr. Hoernle 
says . “■ it cannot prevail by the side of the more suggestive 
name of the rival work of Vagbha|a the elder,” 

S. Again in arguing against Prof Jolly, Dr. Hoernle has 
attached much importance to the word “lately” by which 
Susruta is ruled out by date. Admitting the validity of such 
reasoning, it does not follow that by the word “lately” I’Tsiiig 
meant any contemporary author oi any one who preceded 
him by a short period only. To comprehend the meaning of 
the sentence we must understand the word “lately” m connec- 
tion with the word “formerly” used before ^ Now the sentence 
“The science of medicine fonaeily existed in eight hooks” no doubt 
refers to the division of Ayurveda into eight paits by Brahma 
and to the treatises on the different branches of Medicine by 
Agniveaa, Sn&uta and others. These treatises are believed to be 
of remote antiquity, and so any later compilation may be spoken 
of as recent in eomparision with the old treatises of unknown 
ages. Thus the word “lately” may refer either to Vagbhata I 
or k^hhacall, but the latter author’s claim to the honour be- 
comes reasonable considering bis decided posteriority to the 
former and so coming within the limit of the time suggested 
by the word “lately.” 

4. Again I Tsing refers to a book which was recognised as 
the standard throughout India. This may refer either to 


J a. A. s 1907 P 174 
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Vagbliata I or 11. But if VagTihata I’a book occupied such a 
position at the time of I’Tsing, it becomes difficult to imagine 
why Vagbhata II should write another work principally based on 
the work of Vagbhata I after a lapse of a century or so. Moreover, 
we find at the present time, that Vagbhata II's book, Astahga 
Hrdaya Saiiihita, has a wider popularity than the book Astanga 
Samgraha of Vagbhata I. The former has been printed many 
times and is widely read by the students, — so much so Vagbhata 
is generally known as the author of Aspnga Hrdaya Samhita. 

5. Moreover, the Arabian physician Rhazes, who is said to 
have lived in the ninth century (882 A.D.) in treating of the 
property of ginger, the common plantain or musa and other 
drugs, quotes from an Indian writer, whom he calls Snidaxar 
or Smdicara. Royle says • '* But in the article De 
Allio another Indian author is quoted, whom I have not 
been able yet to trace out — Ait Sindifar (m another place 
written “Dixit sindichar”) tndianus valet contra Ventositateim” 
This Sindicara is identified with Vagbhata II of Sindh who was 
in his time known as a second Caraka or Cara, the syllable “ka” 
making no difference, as in words like “bala” and “halaka,” both 
meaning a child.® We know that the Vagbhata’s Astahga Hrdaya 
Samhitai was one of the medical works translated by the order 
of Caliphs in the eighth centuryC 

0. The translations of the Caraka, the SuSruta and the 
Vagbhata occur in the Thibetan Tanjur.* “George Hutb,® 

^ Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, Page 3S. 

“ History of Aryan Medical Soionoc, P, 196. 

= dent. dent. morg. Ges. 34, p. 4A‘>- 
* Jour o Soc. 1935) 


• Zoit. dent morg Giee T (TjXTX. pp. 279 — 284 
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■who hag recently critically examined the contents of the 
Tanjur, concludes that the most recent date at which it can be 
placed is the 8th century 

So I cannot avoid the conclusion that of the three authors, 
Susnita, Vaghhata I and II, to -which I’Tsing’s remarks may 
refer, riie last has probably the best claims to that reference ; 
mid the date assigned to Yagbhata I may well suit Vagbhata 
II i,e., ‘^as late as the early 7th century a.d and possibly 
still earlier " Again it is impossible for us to say -whether 
I'Tsmg’s lemaiks may not appiopriatcly refer to other authors 
ivhose -works are lost to us. 

Mention should also be made of the fact pointed out by Dr. 
CJoidier that Vagbhata is mentioned in Rajtarahgini and his 
date IS fixed there as 1196-1218 A.D,* 

But the name of Vagbhata does not occur in Stein’s 
edition of Raj, which is no doubt the most reliable, and so 
we can easily dismiss this view as untenable. 

£^dttwns — Vagbhata Is book Aspnga Saihgraha has been 
printed in Bombay, 

Arunadatta— about 1220 A.D, 

1 P. 0 RSy's History of Hindu Chemistry, Intro.. P, XXIX. 

® Hoemle’s Osteology, Intro , p 10. 

Dr. Kimte places him “at least as early as the second century before 
Christ,” Vide Ins Intro to Vsghhata’s A^taflga Hj-daya Sainhita. 

(f. xr?si 8e) i 

Quoted in Cordier’e V^bhsta et L’AstSugalirdaya San'ilutl, ISdfi. 

SeeIntio. tn iJie Vaidyakaalxliis'ndhu by A'anroja Ua 

1 OTlj 


Gupta., 
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VAGBHATA II. 

The next great authority m Hindu medicine is Vsigbhata 

II, son of Simha Gupta, an inhabitant of Sindh.^ Hig work, ' 

P Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, the author himself states, is based ' 

on, the summary of Vagbhata the elder ^ In the' first 

chapter of Sutra SthSna, he acknowledges the help he ‘ 

received from the works of AgmveSa, HSrlta, Bhela, and 

others.® The fact that Caraka is not referred to here 

as one of the sources of VSghhata II has been taken 

advantage of by some to prove the posteriority of Caraka.^ 

They conclude that Agnivesa and SuSinta wrote their works 

long before him, and the Agnivefia Tantia was not called by the ‘ 
« ; 
?(•' name of, and in fact was not as yet edited by, Caraka, at the 

ftrf gsr; 

• ^rrcfspJFT II 

A^Magdi, 

® AjfjSnga Hrdaya Samhits, Uttara SthSna, Ch XL, v, 82. 

See foot note 2, p. 18. 

" ^sfeifr ell' Kwm II a IS 



A^Aanga Hrdaya, Sutra SthSna, Ch 1. 

* “It would appear also that at the time Vagbhata lived, Agnivesha’s 
work was not called by the name of Caraka, and Suiruta had also been, 
written Hence it follows that Oaraka's edition of Agnive&a, that la the 
work now called Caraka, was probably edited after SuSruta had been 
written “ 

Dntt e Uatena Medina of the Bindna, Intro p LS. 
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time Ys^lsliata II flourished. The argument is hoivever not 
concli^ive; it only shows that the AgniveSa Tan ti a was avail- 
able to Vaghhata II m its original form No definite results 
can he expected from this argu'inentutn ex silentio. Again it 
may easily be imagined, and I think it is the right view of 
the question, that Caraka lived and edited Agnivesa’s work 
long before Vagbhata, the reason of Caraka being not men- 
tioned in Vagbhata’s book, is the fact that Caraka did not 
usurp the authorship of Agnivesa Tantra but clearly states at 
the end of each chapter the real nature of his share in the 
authorship of his book in the following words “ Here ends 
the chapter of AgniveSa Tantra as corrected and edited by 
Caraka.” Many modem text hooks of medicine have been 
edited and improved, though the books are still called after 
the original authors. Moreover to make Caraka flourish after 
VEgbha^ II would bring him to quite modern times. 

We are however arguing on false premises. Though 
Caraka is not mentioned in the Sutra Sthana of Astanga Hrdaya, 
his name occurs in the Uttara Sthana.^ So there can be no 
doubt that Caraka a edition, of AgniveSa was current in India 
long before Vagbhata II wrote his Astanga Hrdaya Samhita. 

* * ^ 

[ 

Arfagga Hfdajw Sadihits, (Kd V-jayMto* Sen), 
UttM Stlaoft CK Xli 
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Editions . — There are various editions of the book but the 
following are reliable : — 

1. By Dr. Anna MoreSvara Kunte, M.D,, 2 vols., Bombay, 

1880 ; 2nd Ed., 1891. 

2. By Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1882, 

3. By Yijayratua Sen Kaviranjana, Calcutta, 1885-90. 

4 By Ganes Sastri Tartevaidya, Bombay, 1888, 

5. In Sanskrit and Bengali, with the commentary of 
Arunadatta by 'V'ija 3 rratna Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 188S. 

6. In Sanskrit and Guzrathi by Behicharlal Nathuram, 
Ahmedabad, 1889. 

7. In Sanskrit and Bengali by KlliSa Cundra Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1890-1892. 

8. In Sanskrit and Hindi by Pandit Bobi Dutta, 

Bombay, 1890. 

9. In Sanskrit and Marathi by Gane^ Krsna Garde, 

Poona, 1891. 

10. In Sanskrit and Bengali by Kavirdja Binod Lsl Sen, 
Calcutta, 1891-1892. 

Com.'inentaries .'^ — 

1, SarvahgaSundarl“ by Arunadatta, son of Mrg3nka- 
datta, 1220 A.D. 

* See Oordier^s VSgbliata et L’Agtafigahrdaya SamhilSi P. 6. 




Colophon at the e^d of each Chapter of the 
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2. Avurvedadai^ayaua (Dmaeharya Prakarana) by Hein- 
adri or Kamadeva, Raja of Devagiri. It is aTailable 
in parts only. 

3. Astangahrdayarddyota by ASadhara Sallasana. 

4. Padarthaeandnkl by Candracandana. 

5. Sanketamanjari by DSmodara. 

6. Aspnga Hrdayatika by Kamanath Vaidya. 

7. Yalapi-obodhika (Anonymous). 

8. Hrdayabodhika „ 

9. Pathya. 

10. Vsgbhatartha Kaumudl by Hari Krsna Sen Mullict. 

11. Pradipa by Jaiodanandan Sarkar, 1298 B S. 

VAGBHATA ni. 

The author of Easaratna Samuccaya in the Colophons 
at the end of each chapter identifies himself with 
VSgbhata II . “Here ends Book first (or so) of R.E.S composed 
by Vsgbhate. son of Simha Gupta, prince of physician.” The 
salutation at the beginning of his book is strictly Buddhistic. 
The probable date of the book is “placed between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries “The chemical knowledge, as 

revealed in YSgbhata is almost on a par with that in the 
Su^ta,” whereas the E R. S. indicates an advanced state of that 
scienee. He quotes Eas3rnava as a source of his information ; 
he does not mention opium as a medicine, and the Firanga roga 
and its treatment find no place in his book. 

^ F C. Bsy* Eatoty of TTindn Chemialiy Intro p. H. 
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MADHAVAKAEA 

He is the author of the famous work on Pathology 
or NidSna. His book was translated into Arabic by 
the order of Harnn-Al-Easid and so the most recent date that 
can be assigned to him is the seventh century a.dA Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal identifies him with Madhabacaryya, the cele- 
brated author of Sarvadarsana Samgraha, the brother of Sayana, 
the commentator of the Vedas." I do not find any authority 
for such an assertion and here is an example of fallacious 
reasoning based simply on the identity of names. Madhahil- 
caryya and Sayana lived in the twelfth century AD. 
Mention should also be made of the view expressed by 
Dr. Hoernle as certain that Madhavakaia, the author of Mdaua 
and Vrnda Madhaha, the author of Siddhayoga aie one and 
the same person. He holds that Vrnda is the real name, but 
he was known to the commentators as Madhava, for his 
melodious diction. There is no proof given of this opinion, 
and we have reasons for not accepting it However as he does 
not treat of surgical instrumonts, his woik is not important 
to us. 

OAKRAPANIDATTA. 

Cakrapagidatta or more commonly Cakradatta in a Colophon^ 
has given an account of himself in his hook called 


^ Jolly’s Indian Medicine, if, 5, 6, pp 7-9 
® History of Aryan Medical Soienee, Ch II, p. 35. 
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Cikitsa Sara Saingraha : “ Tie author of this work is ^ri 
CakrapSni who belongs t-o the family of Lodhravali; and 
who is the youngest brother of Yanu and the son of Narayana, 
the superintendent of the kitchen of Nayapala,! the king of 
Qour” This book is arranged on the plan of Vrndainhis 
.Siddhayoga- which again follows closely as a companion 
volume to Madhava’s Nidana.^ The age of Cakradatta is 
abont 1060 A D. ; and Yrnda must have flourished between 
Msdhava and Cakrapani for he quotes the former while he 
.is himself quoted hy the latter. So the probable ago of Yrnda 
^ is the ninth century A D. Besides being a celebrated author, 
Cakradatta wrote excellent commentaries of Caraka and 
Sufirata. His extant works are — 

1 . CikitsS Sara Samgraba or Cakradatta, A treatise on 
Medicine 


^ Pot the date of NayapSla, vide Cunningham’s Arohreo, Survey of 
India. ni P. 119 J aim J. A. S. L5 Pt L P. 46. Life of Atisa by S, C Dua. 


15 ^ THU um: 11 

Sloka at the end of the Cakradatta. 


?r Tfir um u%f%(rsftiwwTfw ^ 

^ i%firfl5i' W^qfir, 

aidfu=iiRfstri*nr-!tt, TO tsSsr sjh; 

StbadSsa Sen’s Commentary, 




Yrnda B Biddhayoga. 



^ Gals^datta or Materia Medica. It treats on diugs 

applicable to a number of deseases. 

3. Muktabali. This treatise on the nature and properties 

of medicinal drugs is ascribed to Cakrapani. 

4. Vanumati — Commentary on Susruta Samhita. 

6. Cakiatattwadipika — -Conunentary on Caraka Samhita, 

Editions . — 

1. Gakradatfca or Cikitaa Sara Samgraha edited by Kavi~ 

raja Pyari Mohan Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1295 B,S. 

2. Cakradatta with. Bengali translation by Candrakumai 

DSs Kavibhusan. 

4 • 

3. Cakradatta with Bengali translation and with eonunen- 

tary of ^iva DSs Son, by Jasoda Nandan SaikSr, 
1302 B.S. 

SAKA.NGADHARA. 

He wrote SSrangadhara Samgraha It is compiled from 
the works of Caraka, SuSruta, Vagbhata and others * It 
is very popular in Western India. It treats on nosology 
and practice of Medicine. He was the son of Damodara and 
flourished in the fifteenth century A.D, 

Edition . — ^By Kavirdja Pyari Mohan Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 
1296 B.S.- 

^ sfeRtnr gfirfiT: 

sdire I 

L J 
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Cohi-m&nta'>'y. — ^Sarangadharatika : It is a commentary on 
the above work by Adhamnlla. 


BHAVA MI^EA. 

About 350 years ago, a compilation was made by 
Bhava Misra, son of Latata Mj&’a, an inhabitant of 
Benares, from the most celebrated medical works and was 
called Ebava PrakasaA He lived about 1550 a,I) and was 
considered a "Jewel of Physicians and Master of fetras,” He 
mentions China root called Tob Chini^ m the Yernacular aa a 
remedy of Firaaga roga or Syphilis^ which he describes for 
the first time m India. He iras the first to make mention of 
certam drugs of foreign countries as Badhk&hani Naspasi, 


^ 5raT- 

ssfkftaiwsf I 

lire' ^rrsrre^rc nimfhgfhn irersw ii 

Bhava Prakila, L i. 

Coloplion afc the end of Seotioa I. 

^ tVfefe^>g[T ^^%?r t 





Bhava PrakSSa, L i, 

® filiT^'5% €51 rti »)ci I 
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Khorasani and Parasika Vacha (Acoras Calamus), Sulemani 
Kharjura {date truit of Suleman),^ and opium. 

Editions , — 

1. B_y Jibananda Yidyasagara, Calcutta, 1875, 

2. By Rasik Lai Gupta. 

3. By Kaiisa C'andra Vidyaratna. 


Besides these books, the uuraber of Sanskiit medical woiks 
is simply legion , many of them are daubed with fancy names 
and are excellent treatises on the ditferent branches of medical 
science. But they are quite foreign to our puipose, I intend 
to publish in a separate volume short notices of the medical 
authors and then works, and so we need not dwell on them 
here. 


Bhlva Prakasii, L 
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Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


CHAPTEK 11 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSAEIES. 


Bbfoie enteimg loto our proper subject, it would not bt 
amiss to notice heie wo objects — Hospitals and Antpsthetics — 
which are essentially necessary for the devolopment of surgical 
knowledge. We know fiom the Edict II of Asoka that India 
during his reign was studded with hospitals not only for the 
treatment ofhiiniaa beings but also for the biute cications 
But even before Asoka, hospitals flourished in India, In 
Caraka we can trace the germ of such an institution though 
it was used for rich men and did not accommodate the public ^ 


■^fsrs: I 

J 5TT5 fbff ^Iwsnl'iinld'C! 1 ara- 


?sr3r ! 
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He advises us as follows ; — The engineer is to erect a strong 
and spacious building, well- ventilated at one part, the other part 
being free from diaughts. The scenery should be pleasing and 
one should feel happy to walk in it It must not be behind any 
high building, nor exposed to the glare of the sun. It should 
be inaccessible to smoke and dust Theie must not be anything 
injurious to our senses as regards sound, touch, taste, form and 
smell. There should be stairs, large wooden mortars and pestles ; 
and there must be additional bare ground for the construction of 
a pnvy, bath-room and kitchen The staff should consist of 
servants and companions The servants should be good, virtuous, 
pure, fond, clever, generous, well trained in nursing, skillful in 
w^rks, able to cook rice and carries well, competent to administer 
a bath, expert maaseui’^, trained in raising and moving a patient, 
dexterous in making or cleaning beds, practiced in the art of 
compounding medicines and willing workers not likely to show 
displeasure to any order. The companions should be good singers 
and musicians, fluent speakers, well-veised in distichs, ballads, 
tales, history and mythology, well-acquainted with the design of 
a patient’s nods or signals, agreeable and should have knowledge 
of the season and the locality. The various kinds of animals 

^ Fiom the accounts of Megasthenes, we leain that four attendants 
used to massage him (Candragupta) with ebony rollers during the time that 
he was engaged m disposing of causes. Such an attendant (samvahaka) is a 
minor character in the Toy Cart or little Olay Cart, drama, transl by Bj’der, 
m Havard Oriental Senes, Tol IX, 100,5 — Smith’s Early History of India, 2ad 
Ed , "Page 132 Footnote. We also find in the KSm.TOdikya NitisSra that the 
king 13 cautioned against ahampooera who have the opportunity of poiaioning 
him. ’ 
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should always be kept m stock such as Lava (Perdlcc Chinensis), 
Kapifijala (partridge), hares, sheep and the different kinds 
of deers, Ena (the black antilope) blacktailed deer, and 
Mrgamatrka. There should be adiaiy attached to the building. 
The cow should be good natured and healthy, and should yield 
profuse milk. The calves must be living. There should be 
stocked for them potable water and hay in a clean fold. In 
that building must be kept the following necessary articles 
Water vessels, washing basins, tubs, jars, dishes, ghata, 
(small jars] kumblii, kumbha (larger and smaller vessels), 
kundu (jug or pitchsi), soraba (earthen basins), spoons or 
ladles, cooking utensils, churning rods, cloth, thread, cotton, 
wool, beddmg and jtsana (seats). Near them should Be 
placed drinking vessels of gold and spittoons. The bedding 
should consist of a b/aad carpet, bed-sheet, pillows, and a 
bedstead. There should be collected good furnitures for beds 
and seats , and also utensils and appliances for application of 
oleaginous medicines, heat, oil, ointment, bath and perfumeries-, 
and for the acts of emesis, purgation, draining of the brain, in- 

e 

jection into the rectum, defaecation and urination (i.e, Vasbi- 
yantra, annal, bed-pan &c,). The blunt and sharp insftru- 
ments and their accessories, well-washed mullers and whetstones 
of different degrees of smoothness — polished, plain or rough- 
should be near at hand, the tubular instruments for fumigation, 
inhalation and injection into the rectum, urethra and vagina, 
should be available there ; and the following articles are also to 
be stocked • — brushes and brooms, weighing scales and weights, 
ghee (melted butter), oil, fat, marrow, honey, molasses, salt, wood, 
water spirituous liquor formed by ateeping husked grama of barley 
in water or by boding together the husks of fri^ mSskalaya 
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(pulse of Phaseolous Rox ), barley and water, spirituous liq^uor 
from the blossoms of Lythrum Fruticoscence with sugar, spirit 
distilled from the different sorts of grains, curdled milk, rice, 
gruel, whey, sour liquid produced from the aceteus feimentation 
of powdered paddy, and the various kinds of mines of animals. 
Different kinds of rice such as fell (or that reaped in cold 
season) and Saathika (or that grown in hot weather in low 
lands and reaped within sixty days of its sowing), Mudga 
(Phaseolus mungo), Masa (Pbaseolus Rox), Yava (Hordeum 
Vulgare), seasame (Seasamum Indicum), Kullatha (Dolichos 
Bifiorus), plums (Zizyphus Jujnbe), raisins (Vitis Vmifera), 
Parusa (Grewia Asiatica). Abhaya (Chebulic Myrobolan), 
'Amlakl (Phyllanthus Einblica), Vibhltaka {Termmalia 
Bellerica) and other classes of medicaments, as oils, diaphoretics, 
sternutatories, cathartics, emetics, purgatives, astringents, 
stomachics, digestives, calmatives, carminatives and various 
other foims of medicines, are requned for treatment. Besides 
these, there must be stored the antidotes to poisons caused by 
overdoses of medicines and other appliances likely to add to the 
patient’s comfort 

To this may be compared the description of the Greek 
latiium, which is mentioned in the Hippocratic treatise, De 
Medieio He directs that *'it should be so constructed that neither 
the wind noi sun might prove offensive to the patient, 
and goes on to enumerate the various articles which it should 
contain, such as scalpels, lancets, cupping-instruments, trepans, 
raspatories, with bandages and medicines." ^ 


W of HJppooratee SycL Vo 11 pegs 470 yoottiot.e 
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Susruta gives us a list of appliances^ leijuiied in suigical 
operations 

1. Blunt lEstmmects. 2. Sharplnsfciunients. 3. Potential 
Cautery. 4 Actual Cautery. 5. i^alska or rods, 6, Horns. 
7. Leeches. 8 Hollow bottle gouid 9. Jsmbav-oustha [a 
bougie of blackstone, the extremity of which is shaped like 
the fruit of the Jambul tree (TJrginea j3mholana)] 10. Cotton. 
11. Pieces of cloth 12 Thread. 18. Leaves. 1-i Materials 
of bandaging. 15. Honey 16 Ghee, or olaiified buttei 
17 Suet. 18. Milk, 19 Oils. 20. Tarpau —tlour of any perched 
grain or condeased milk etc. mixed with watei to mitigate 
thirst- 21. Decoctions. 22. Liniments. 28. Plasters, 
24b Fan. 25. Cold and hot water 26. Iron pans, kalasi 
and other earthen vessels ; beddings and seats 27. Obedient, 
steady and strong servants. 

The Lying-in-room — -Caraka says : ' Before the ninth month 
of pregnancy, the lying-in-room .should be constructed. The land 
should be cleaned of bones, gravels and potsherds The 
ground selected should be of au&picions coloui, taste and smell. 
The gate of the house should face towards the east or the 
north.* There must be a store of wood such as Vilva (dSgle 

eh i r r%pr 

SuSi a.ta SaraliitS, I. v 

• “The best sort of ground sh«Ud abound with nulky trees, full of fruits 
W Sowm ; ite bonndarjr should be of a quadrangular fom, level and smooth 
wrtii.rfepiag decHvitj toward* th^ ea«t produen^g » hard .ound, wUi « 

ogfro-hrfttonctit of an hie doour fertile of an ui, f mn 
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MAnnelob), Tinduka (Diospyros Embry optens), Inguda (Balanites 
Rox ) Bhalldkaka (Seraecarpns Anacardium), Yaruna (Ocimum 
Basilicum); Khadira (Acacia Catechu) or wood of other kinds 
said to be auspicious by a Brahman versed in the Athan’aveda; 
and there must be a sufficient provision for clothes, liniments, 
and coveis For the pregnant woman, be careful to have a 
fire-place, water, pestles and mortars, a privy, a bathing place, 
and ovens These should be constructed according to the 
science of engineering and should be pleasant with regard to 
the season Theie should be collected clarified butter, oil, 
honey, ditfeient kinds of salts as rock salt, sonchal salt, and 
black salt, Vidangas (Embelic Ribes), treacle, Kugtha 
/Saussurea Lappa), Kiliina (Finns Deodara), Nagara (dned root 
of Zmziber Officinale), Pippali (Piper Longum), its root, Hasti- 
pippall (Scindaspiis Officinalis), Mandukpaini (Hydroctyle 
Asiatica), Els (Elettanum Cardamomum), Langoll (Gloriosa 
Supeiba), Vaca (Acorns Calamus), Cavya (Piper Cava), Chit- 
laka (Plumbago Zeylamcum), Chiravilva (Pongainia Glabra), 
Hingn (Fcrinla Assafoetida), Sarsapa (Mustard seeds). Lacuna 
(Allium Sativum), finely or thickly powdered rice, Kadamha 
(Anthocephalous Kadaraba), Atasi (Liiiuui Usitatissimum), 
Yallija (Oucurbita Pcpo), Bhurya (Betula Bhojpatra), Kulatha 
Dolichos Unifloius), Maireya (a spirituous liquor fiom the blos- 
soms of Lythrum Frutecoscence) and Ashava (Yinous fermented 
liquor from sugar or molasses, Rum). Also elollect two pieces of 


Colour oontaiiiing j great quantity of soil, producing water when dug to the 
height of a luaYs arm raised above his head, and situated in a olimate of 
moderate temperature." 

tLauosara, CK. I- quoted m Kajii Huz’s The Archltecnire of tlu Hibdae, 
tage 16 
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sfcone (muUer and stone slabs), two pestles, two mortals, an ass, 
a bnlloek, two sharp needies of gold and silver, two skeins of 
threads, sharp insti uments of steel, two wooden bedsteads {JEgle 
Marmelos), and wood (Tinduka and Ingudi) for easily igniting 
fire. The female attendants should he mothers of childien, and 
friends and relatives of the patients. They must be fond of her, 
skiiifui in work, mteiiigeat. jolly, laborious full of tender love 
for the children and a favourite of the mother.”^ 


The Child’s Eooui — He continues — ' The engineer is to 
construct a room, spacious, beautiful, full of light, well -ventilated 
hut free from draughts, strong, and free from beasts of 
prey, animals with fangs, mice and insects. There should be 

fi 

kept water, mortar and seperate places should he assigned for 
bathing, cooking, urination and dcfrecation. It should suit the 
season of the year. The beddings, seats and covers should be 
conforfcable and suitable to the season Auspicious ceremonies 
should be performed m that room such as ho nut, expiations 
and presents to gods, for the pioper protection of the child , and 
there should he present pious old men, doctors, and devoted 
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attendants constantly. The child’s bed coveis and sheets 
should be soft, light, pure and scented These should always 
be free from sweat, dirt, womis or bugs, urine and fnces 
If repeated change of new clothes be impossible, the soiled 
coverings should be well washed and the beddings well purified 
with steam and thoroughly diied befoie they are used again. 
To purify or sterilise the dress, beddings, coverings and sheets 
by fumigation use the following medicines with clarified 
butter • — ^Barley (Hordeum Vulgare), mustard seeds, linseeds, 
assafietida, Guggula (Balsamodendrcn Mukul), Vaca (Acorns 
Calamus), Goraka (Andiopogon Aciculaiis), Vayastha (Chebulic 
Myrobolan), Goloini (Panicum Dacfcylon), JatilS (INardostachys 
Jatamansi), PalankasS (a variety of Guggula), Asoka (Saraca 
Indica), Rohinl (Picionhiza Kurrua) and sankes' skm ... .A 
variety of toys to please the child should be at hand and these 
should be coloured, light, musical, beautiful and must not be 
sharp pointed They should be of such a size and shape as 
cannot be put into the childs’ mouth oi do not terrify or kill 
the child.” ^ 
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4-2 I’aii huaoicAL of the Hindus. 

feiisruta diiects that there should be a particukx leom 
provided ior patients who have nudeigoue suigical opeiations.' 
“Patients suBering from surgical diseases as inflammatory 
swelling, wounds &c. snould, from the very eoinmencement 
of their illness, confine theuisehes inside a clean house, situated 
in a wholesome locality, hee from draughts and not exposed 
W the glare ol the sun. For. in such a budding, 
constitutional, mental and aecidenUl diseases are not likely to 
oeoar. In that room, the bed for the patients should he aolt, 
spacious, and iieii-aii'anged The patient should he dmvo, his 
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h&ad pointing toTvards tiie cast, and keep tlieie some ■weapon for 
his own protection. On such a betl, the patient can he comfor- 
tahly and turn to his sides at pleasure. He should he surrounded 
by his dear friends, for their sweet woids relieve the pain of 
mfiammation. The female friends, however, should he avoided 
and kept at a distance. He should obseive strictly the orders 
of the surgeon as regards his food, diink and mode of living He 
should have his hairs clipped and nails pared short, be pure in his 
person, put on white clothes and devote himself to religious duties. 
A light should be kept burning and garlands of flower, weapons 
&c., should be provided in the room to ward off the demons. He 
should be oheered and inspired by pleasant stories , and the 
physicians and the priests should attend the patient morning 
and evening. Pastils made of Sinapis Nigia and Azadiraohta 
Indica with claiified butter and salt, should be burnt in the room 
morning and evening for ton days continually The inflamed part 
should be fanned with a mwar or yolk-tail. Sleep during the 
day, exercise and sexual intercourse must on no account be 
indulged in.” 

SuSruta also describes the kitchen of the king thus; — 
“That IS the proper kitchen which is built on good ground, 
towards an auspicious quarter, full of utensils for cooking, 
spacious, clean, provided with -windows guarded by a network, 
frequented by friends, cleared well of grass furnished 
with a canopy, puiified by auspicious ceremonies, and 
managed by men and women of good character The superin- 
tendent of the kitchen should, like the doctor, be noble and 
virtuous. The cook and servants should he pure, noble, capable, 
mild good lookmg engaged in their respective du'tiea 
h gh minded shou d have the r ha ra andnai s i it short steady 
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%Yell-batlied, of subdued passion, well-dressed, obedient and have 
their heads well-covered.'’ 

" The doctor in charge of the kitchen should be of noble 
family, religious, friendly, a clever manager for getting king’s 
food properly piepared, ever careful for his health, non- 
avaricious. simple, lond^ grateful, good-looking, cool-tempered, 
well-behaved, not proud and envious, laboiious, oi subdued 
passion, forgiving, pure, of good chaiactei, kind, intelligent, not 
easily fatigued, always loving, well wisher, capable, bold, clever, 
skillful, not unreasonably tender, provided with medicines and 
well proficient in the art of healing ’ ’• 
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la tile KSmandaliiya Nltisara, we find the king advised 
to take thoroughly examined food, and to he surrounded hy 
physicians well-versed in the science of Toxicology and again 
it is said that king should take his medicines, cordials, and 
edibles after having his medical attendants tasted them.^ The 
king is advised to kill his enemy hy weaning over his physician 
or hy administering poisonous liquids.* 

In the Mahavagga* we find the qualities of a good patient 
and a good nurse described — 

“ 6. What are five qualities, O Bhikkhus, which when a 
sickman has, he is easy to wait upon — 

When, he does do what is good for him ; when he does know 
the limit (of the quantity of the food) that is good for him ; 
when he does take his medicine, when he does let a nurse who 
desires his good, know what manner of disease he has, or when 
he is getting worse that that is so, or when it is getting better 
that that is so , and when he has become able to bear bodily 
pains that are severe, sharp, grievous, disagreeable, unpleasant 
and destructive to life. These are the five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, 
which when a sickman has, he is easy to wait upon. 

^ ’am i 

Kamandakya M’lti'sSra vii. v. 10. 

Ibid, vii, V. 27, 

^ m SI# Eimttr ii ■qo ii 

Ibid. IX. V. 70, 
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8. There are five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, ivhich, when one 
who waits upon the sick has, he is competent to the task — when 
he is capable of prescribing medicines ; when he does know what 
(diet) is good and what is not good for the patient, serving 
what is good and not serving what is not good for him , wlien 
he deos wait upon the sick out of love, and not out of greed , 
when he does not revolt from removing evacuation, saliva or 
vomit ; when he is capable of teaching, inciting, arousing and 
gladdening the patient with religious di.scourses These are 
the five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, which, when one who waits 
upon the sick has, he is competent to the task.” 

Thera is also good deal of evidence to show that medicines 
were distributed free to the poor and to the pious men, When 
Vi§akhS asked for eight boons of the Buddha, she mentioned 
amongst them the previlege of bestowing her life long “ food 
for the sick, food for those who wait upon the sick and medicines 
for the sick” and explained her reasons as follows^ : — 

9. Moreover, Lord, if a sick Bhikkhu does not obtain 
suitable foods, his sickness may increase upon him, or he maj’' 
die. But if a Bhikkhu have taken the diet that I shall have 
provided for the sick neither will his sickness increase upon 
him, nor will he die It was this circumstance, Lord, that I 
had in view m desiring to provide the Sa«igha my life long 
with diet for the sick. 

Moreover, lord, a Bhikkhu who is waiting upon the sick 
if he has to seek out food for himself, may bring in the food 
(to the invalid) when the sun is already far on his course, and 
he will lose the opportunity of taking his food. But when 
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he has pai taken of the food I shall have provided lor those who 
wait upon the sick, he will bung in food to the invalid in due 
tune and he will not lose the opportunity of taking his food. 
It was this circumstances, Lord, that I had in view in desiring 
to piovide the Samg-Iia my life long with food for those who 
wait upon the sick. 

10. Moreover, Loid it a sick Bhikkhu does not obtain 
suitable medicines his sickness may inciease upon him, or he 
may die. But if a Bhikkhu have taken the medicines which 
I shall have provided for the sick, neither will his sickness 
increase upon him, nor will he die. It was this circumstance, 
Lord, that 1 had in view in desiring to provide the Sa-rngha, 
my life long with medicines for the sick.” 

The Edict No. II of ASoka cleaily shows that chantable 
institutions weie common in India, during Ins reign. The 
Edict runs as follows 

“ Everywhere in the kingdom of the king Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods, and also of the nations who live in the frontiers 
such as the ChoUs, the Pandyas, the realms of Satyaputra and 
Keialaputia, as far as Tambapani, (and in the kingdom of) 
Antiochus, king of the Greeks and of the kings who are his 
neighbouis, everywhere the king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, 
has provided medicines of two sorts, medicines for men and 
medicines for annnals. Wheiever plants useful either lor men 
or foi animals weie wanting they have been impoited and 
planted. Whercvoi roots and fruits were wanting, they have 
been imported and planted. And along public loads, wells 
have been dug for the use of animaLs and men." 

We also 1 from Houen Tsanff b account that ^tsditya II 
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( 610 - 650 A. I->. ) was ineiined twaids Budhism and he 
forbade the slaughter of iiviug animals, built siujais and 
“in all the highways of the towns and -villages throughout 
India, he erected hospices, provided with food and dnnk, and 
stationed there physicians with medicines for travellers and poor 
persons round about, to be given without any stint.”^ 

He also mentions about the father of the Bhikkhu 
SrutavimSatskoti, that “from his house to the snowy 
mountains, he had established a succession of rest-houses, from 
which his servants continually went from one to the other. 
Whatever valuable medicines -were wanted, they coininunkated 
the same to each other in order, and so procured them without 
loss of time so rich was this family ’ " 

He also mentions charitable institutions called PunyasalSs 
as common in India. ‘ There were formerly in this country 
(Tsch-kia-Takka) many houses of charity (goodness or hppme&s, 
Punyasalas) for keeping the poor and the unfortunate. They 
provided for them medicines and food, clothing and necessaries , 
30 that travellem were never badly off," 

A.gain he says ■ “Benevolent kings have founded here 
(Mo-ti-pil-lo or JEatipura) a house of “merit” (Punyasalas) This 
fointdation is endowed with funds for providing choice food 

medicines to bestow in charity on -widows and hereai-ed 
persons, on orphans and the destitute.”* A similar Punyasala 
orhc^pice was in K’ei-Fan-to (Kabandha) ® In describing 

* Beal's Eeoard, VoL I, p. 214. 

* Ibid, ToL II, p ISS, 

‘ Ibid, \<A, I, p, 165 

* Tbid- ToL I p isa. 

* Ihd, Yol, n, p. 3og 
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MuEtan Eie says ; “They have founded a house of mercy (happi- 
ness), in ?vhich they provide food, and drink, and medicines 
for the poor, and stck, affording succour and sustenance.”^ Of 
iSiiadibyA he says : “Every year he assembled the Sramanas 
from all countries, and on the thiid and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in chanty four kinds of' Alins (v^c! — food, 
drink, medicine, clothing) 

Fa Hian (405-11 A.D.}, a contemporary of Candragupta 
VikraraSditya, describes the charitable dispensaries m the town 
of Pataliputra thus : — “The nobles and hou-seholders of this 
country have founded hospitals within the city to which the 
poor of all countries, the destitute, cripple and the diseased 
m*ay repair They receive every kind of requisite help gratiii- 
tousljL Physicians inspect their diseases, and according to their 
eases order them food and drink, medicines or decoctions, every 
thing in fact that may contribute to their ease When cured, 
— they depaifc at their convenience”* Smith remarks . "No 
such foundation was to be seen elsewhere in the world at 
this date , and its existence, anticipating the deeds of modern 
Christian charity, speaks well both for the character of the 
citizens who endowed it, and for the genius of the great 
AJoka whose teaching still boie such wholesome fruit many 
centuries after his decease The earliest hospital in Europe, 
the Maison Dieu of Paris, is said to have been opened in 
the 7th centuries.”^ 

“Upatisso, son of Buddha Das, builds Hospitals for cripples, 

^ Beal’s Eeco.d, Vol. ll, p 274 

s Ihd, Vol I, p 2l4 

* Ibid, Vol I, Intro leu 

* South* tjsrly Hurtory of Ind * 2nd p 280 
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ior pregnant womea and foi the biind and diseased.^ Dhatushena 
hnilds Hospitals for cripples and sick". Buddha Das^ himself 
ordained a phyai?^n for eveiy ten villages on the high road, 
and built assylums for the crippled, deformed and 
destitute.”^ 

The animal Hospitals or Pinjrapoles which still exist at 
Ahmedahad, Surat, and Sodepore in Bengal, and elsewhere 
may he regaided as the survivals of the institutions founded 
by the Maurya monarch The following account of the Surat 
Hospital in the 18th centuiy is from the pen of Hamilton: — 

“The most reniarkahle institution in Surat is the Banyan 
Hospital, of which we have no discription more recent than 
1780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
by high walls, and suh-divided into several courts or yards for 
the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were attended 
with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful assylum for 
the infirmities at old age. 

‘ When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
his owner brought him to the Hospital, %vhen be was received 
without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 1772 
this hospital contained horee, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, 
monkies, poultiy, pigeons, and variety of birds , and also an 
aged tortoise, which was known to have been there seventy-five 
years. The most extraordinary ward was that appropriated for 
rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermins for whom suitable 
food was prorided.”^ 

1 Maligwanso, p. 240, = Ibid, p. 245, 

■" P- ■* Cunningham & Bhilba Topes, p 54. foot iiotc 

Hamilton a Doeenptxm of Hmdnston J20J VoL g p. 718 quarto ad. 
CtooIb. TIirogB Indian, Art Pwjrapole M y 1906). 
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We quote here from Hemadri the opinions of the sages 
and the Puranas as to the merit of the founder of a hospitaP , — 

Visvamitra. 

There is no gift more precious than the gift of cure ; therefore 
it should be given freely to the sick to augment one’s good 
fortune. He who gives medicines, diet, food, oil for smearing 
and shelter to the sick, becomes free from ail diseases. 

Samvaptta. 

The giver of medicines, oleaginous remedies and food for 
the cure of the sick, becomes free from all diseases, happy and 
long-lived. 

• Ag-astya. 

Those who give rice and medicines freely attain happiness^ 
being free from desease. 

Saara Pupana- 

He, who gives medicines to the sick to cure their diseases 
alwaj’s remains healthy, long-lived and happy. 
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Nandi Parana 

The high-soTiled man who gives the Brahmins collyrium 
in chanty to cure the diseases of the eye, goes to the Sun 
(after death) and becomes free from eye deseases, fine-looking 
and fortunate. 

Good health is a step to the acquirement of religious merit, 
wealth, pleasure and final emancipation, and so the man who 
bestows cure to the sick and also he who erects a hospital 
equipped with good medicaments, dresses, learned doctors, 
servants and rooms for students, always gain them. The doctoi 
should he well-versed m the religious treatises, experienced, 
familiar with the actions of medicines, a discriminator of tKe 
colour of the roots of the herbals and well-acquainted with the 
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proper season of raising them from the ground, well-trained 
with the qualities of the juices, (their strength and actions), 
sSU rice, meat and medicaments, trained m compounding 
medicines, one who knows well of the physique of men by 
intelligence, one who knows the tempaiament and the qualities 
of the diet, a pathologist who is not idle, well acquainted with 
the remedial agents for the preinonitary signs and sequelie of 
diseases, proficient m the requirements of time and place, 
well-read in the medical text-books — the Ayurveda with its 
eight divisions and an expert in curing diseases by domestic 
remedies (pi spared Irom handful of common ingredients). 

The pious man who erects such a hospital in which the 
services of good physicians of this nature are retained, becomes 
celebrated as the virtuous, the successful and the intelligent 
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laan in tliis Tvorid. If in siicli a hospital the kind-hearted man 
can cure a stogie patient of his maladies by simple medicines, 
oleaginotip remedies and compounds of medicinal decoctions, goes 
to the Brahma’s residence with his seven generations upwards. 
The rich and the poor acquire religious merit in proportion to 
tha amount of riches they possess ; where would the pool man 
get a hospital and a young physician to cure his diseases ^ The 
man secures the eternal regions mentioned before by rendering 
the sick healthy by the use of roots to some and by good rubbing 
(with external applications) to others. He 'who cures the sick 
suffering from an increase or decrease of the Air, the Bile and the 
Phlegm by simple remedies, he too goes to such blessed regions 
(after death) as are secured by those who perform many religioits 
sacrifices (Yajilaa). 
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Skandapurana. 

« 

Hear, the amount of religious merit secured hy a man who 
elects a hospital containing all the necessary articles (of 
treatnaent) and in which are engaged ems^nt physicians by 
reward. As good health is the means of attaining religious 
merit, wealth, pleasure and final emancipation, therefore, he by 
rendering the sick healthy, gives these four blessings. 

By carefully curing a learned man of bis sickness great 
merit is seemed, which is eternal and indestructible. He too 
who cures a sickman who is calm and absorbed in meditation 
of Siva and knowledge, attains the virtue of all kinds of gifts. 
Bramha, Visfiu, all the gods, diseases, relatives and kings— 
they are obstacles to yoga but not to those who perfoun it 
(yogi). Whatever merit is obtained by the great, by support- 
ing the sick Brahmans (priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), and Bith 
(cultivators) and Sudras (servants), can not be obtained 
by the performance of all the great Yajnas (religious 
ceremonies) As even the gods can not reach the end of the 
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firmament, so thete is no end fto the merit) of the gift of cme. 
By this great merit, the man leaching the region of Siva 
enjoys himself by scaling in a balloon which can go to the various 
desired directions With his twenty- one generations upwards 
and surrounded by his servants, be stays in the Siva’s realm so 
long till deluge does not occur. There, after the lapse of his 
merit, the devoted servant acquires knowledge from Siva. 

Abandoning this world by knowledge, abiding by the 
prayers to Sira, and casting away this body as a straw, ho 
reaches beyond the limits of sorrow Being freed from all 
sorrows, becoming pure, all-knowing and self-sufficient, and 
absorbed in his ownself, they are Cc^Iled the Liberated. Therefore 
to mitigate the diseases, the sick should be well nursed"; 
the great sages should especially be attended to even by the 
sacrifice of one’s body or riches The wise must not irritate 
the weak patients, and they like the preceptois should be 
rescued constantly from sins He whoielieves the sick, by 
taking them under his care, reaches the other bank of this 
ocean of world. 
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Affcei these proofs, the statement of Mr- Ameer Ah that 
" the Arabs mvented cheimcal pharmacy, and were the 
founders of those mstitutions which are now called dispen- 
saries”’- can not be accepted as eowect. 

DISPENSARIES. 

As regards dispensaries, Susiuta advises the physician to 
construct his dispensary m a clean locality . and the build- 
mg should face towards some auspicious direction as the east 
or the north He says — The medicines should be kept in 
burnt earthen pots arranged on plank.s supported by stakes 
or pins'’.'^ This is still the method of storing medicines 
used by the Kavirajas. Dallvana explains the passage thus’ — 
“The medicines should be kept in pieces of cloth, eaithen pots, 
wooden pots and ^anku (kllaka) Tlie foimer explanation is 
plausible for it is impossible to imagine how a kikka or stake 
can bo a container of medicine, unless it is implied as a point 
of support for hanging the medicine vials fi-om it 

Dr Heyne (1814) thus desciibes the ancient dispensaries 
of the Hindus “ The place in which medicines are kept should 


^ History of the Saracens p 262, 1S99. 
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be clean, dry, and not accessible to rats, wliite ants or dust. 
Tbe drugs ought to be pnt in nets, ox large pots, the mouth, 
of ifhith muse be tied over iiutb a piece of cloth, and suspended 
in a room. Fire, smoke and water must he kept at a distance 

The house m which medicines are stored, should be neither 
in too high nor too low a situation, and it should not be far 
distant from places in which medicines may be collected. 
Its front should face either the south or the north, with a 
convenient before the door of the same side. 

The necessary apparatus for mortais, scales, &c, mast he 
kept in a place in the N^ail that has been consecrated for that 
purpose by religious ceremonies ” 

A-fter describing the different classes, and members compos- 
ing each class, of medicines, Su&uta continues . " The wise 
physician should collect and classify these medicines, and with 
them prepare external applications, infusions, oils, ghoe, syrups, 
&c , as required for derangement of a particular humour. The 
snedicineB should he caiefully pieseived in all seasons, in rooms 
free from smoke, ram, wind and dust. The medicines should 
be used singly, or in combinations of several medicines of a 
class, or of an entire group, or of more than one group, 
according to the nature of the disease, and the extent of 
derangement of the humours.”^ 
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ANESTHETICS. 

In the mechcal test books of the Hindus, theie is no 
mention of a general anaesthetic, from "which "we can infer that 
it was unknown in those ancient days There are, however, 
many indications to show that the earlier surgeons felt the 
necessity of such an agent to produce insensibility to pain. 
Both Caxaka and SuSruta mention the use of wine to produce 
the desired effect Caiaka says . “After extraction of a dead 
fsetus before the full term of pregnancy, wine should be pres- 
cribed to her, for that will improve the condition of her uterus, 
make her happy and alleviate the painof the operation.”^ SuSruta, 
ho-wever, distinctly lays down that “wine should be used before 
operation to produce insensibility to pam.” He again remarks ; 
“ It is desirable that the patient should he fed before being 
operated on. Those who are addicted to drink and those who 
cannot bear pain, should be made to drink some strong beverage. 
The patient, who has been fed, does not faint, and he who is 
rendered intoxicated, does not feel the pain of the operation,”^ 

The use of certain drugs to produce anmsthetic effects was 
well known to the ancient Gieeks and Romans. Dioscorides 
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mentions Mandragora (Mandragora Atropa) to have been 
employed internally as a hypnotic and angesthetie Pliny (32-79 
A,D ) in his Katural History mentions that this anis&thetic was 
also used by inhalation , and this factis corroboiatcd by Galen, 
Ara&fcseus, Gelsus and othera The Arabian physicians also 
used it The Chinese snigeons still use some poi^der (Indian 
hemp probabl;y) to throw their patients into profound sleep 
lathe 13th cento yTheodonc (died 1298) described the “spongio 
somnifera ’ the vapouis raised from which were capable, when 
inhaled, of setting patients into an ansesthetic sleep, thus 
inducing insensibility to the agony and toiture of a surgeon’s 
knife. Baptista also mentions his “Pomum soniniferum” to be 
made with mandragora, opium, &c. The Hindus also inhaled the 
fumes of burning Indian hemp as an anaesthetic at a period 
of great antiquity. As early as 927, A. D., they also knew 
drugs which they employed foi the same purpose, for Pandit 
'S anala, in his Bhoja Prahandha, alludes to a cranial operation 
performed on the King Bhoja after he was rendered insensible 
by some drug called Sammohinj (pioducer of unconsciousness). 
Another drug is also mentioned, Sanjibanl (restorer to life), 
by which he soon regained consciousness after the operation 
had been finished,^ 


Bhoja Prabaiidha (dibananda’s Edn.), P, 9s 
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MATEBIALS OF INSTEUMENTS. 

Iron and Steel 

*■ 

In the Egveda, ayas, ("Latin aes), next to gold, la the metal 
most often referred to Ayas often stands as a generic name 
to mean simply ‘‘metal,” though in later works it signifies iron as 
a rule The mention of dark and red ayas in the Atharva- 
veda indicates a distinction between iron and copper or bronze. 
The surgical instruments of the Hindus aie recommended 
generally to be made of iron , but Su&uta allows other suitable 
material when iron of good quality is not available.’- He says : 
“A wise surgeon should get the inskuments made of pure iron and 
with sharp edges by an expert blacksmith who is skilful and 
experienced in his craft.”^^ The use of impure iron as a material 
for surgical instruments, he deprecates as a defect and advises 
the surgeons not to rely on such instruments. 

The Hindus were acquainted with steel and they knew how- 
to turn out steel of fine quality from a pure iron ore. 
NagSrjuna, the -well kno^wn Buddhist chemist, wrote a scientific 
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treatise on steel and iron.*- ^ibodasa in his commentary on 
GhakrapSni quotes Patafljali as an authority on the subject.^ 
la the Dhanurveda, Viraemtamani, ^arangadharapaddhati 
and Loharnava, steel as a material of sword has been described 
and classified. 

Dr. Mitra quotes some references** about the knowledge of iron 
possessed by the ancient Hindus from the Rgvida. He finds that 
“swords (H, 156), spears (IV 2.5), javelins (II 292), lances (I 
(IV- IL 288) and hatchets (I 120) are frequently mentioned ; 
and these weapons weie bright as “ gold or golden (IV, 19), 
“shining bright ’ (I 175), ■'blazing” (IV. 93), “sharp” (IV. 113) and 
“made of iron” (I. 226] ; they are “whetted on a grind stone 
(II. 36) to improve their keenness (1. 150), and “polished to 

enhance their brightness’ (11 326) “Accoiding to IVearchus, 

King Porus gave 30 lbs of steel to Alexander as the most 
precious present he could offer.” 

Royle also remarks* • “Working m metals they have long 
been famous for: their steel acquired so gieat celebrity at an 
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early period, as to have passed lato a proverb among the 
^ersians, ’vvheie fouhulee hind indicates steel of the best quality ; 
and jibwcihee hiad, an Indian answer, means a cut with a sword 
made of Indian steel. ’ 

Copper 

Pure copper was also used as a material of instruments , 
and vessels and instruments of copper are frequently mentioned 
m the medical books of the Hindus. A copper probe for apply- 
ing antimony to the oye has been found in the excavations of 
Bij nor and another in the Bihat excavations Cakradatta^ advises 
us to use a copper piobe for the application of lei haiia collynum, 
and suSruta mentions a copper needle in the operation for 
rechnation of cataract ^ 

Tin 

Tin was also used as a material of blunt instruments. 
Susruta mentions plates of tin to suironnd a tumour and to 
piotect the healthy parts, before the application of actual 
cautery.’ Such plates are lecommendcd to be made of tm, or 
lead, or copper, or iron. 

Lead. 

Tubes of lead were used for purpose of fumigation Probes 
made of lead were used for application of collyrium. The use 
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of lead pUtes to sorround tumouis before application of actual 
cauteiy has been noted above. 


Bell-metal 

The use of bell-metal — an amalgam of zinc or tin and copper, 
25 parts of the former with 75 pares of the latter, — as a material 
of probes for applying collyrmm, is mentioned by SuSruta ^ 


Gold and Silver 

Gold was known to the Hindus from the remote antiquity, 
and among the metals, it is the one most frequently^ mentioned 
in the Egveda. Silver was perhaps unknown during the earlier 
Tedie age, from its name being not mentioned in the Rgveda 
But no conclusion can safely be drawn from this argu- 
ment®. We find, however, gold, silver, and other precious 
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